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— are like businesses. A well-run municipality is likely to be 
a successful one. In this type of an organization contracts for supplies 
and services are not made until all reasonable doubts about quality 
and service have been dispelled. 


Recently the manager of a Midwestern city was faced with a decision 
on placing Workmen’s Compensation Insurance on municipal em- 
ployes. He queried fellow managers in several similar cities who had 
had actual experience with the Michigan Mutual Liability Company. 


Without exception, the replies indicated complete satisfaction with 
the Company’s local claim service, practical safety engineering assist- 
ance, and the all-round competent handling of their insurance mat- 
ters. Particularly stressed was the fact that these helpful services had 
been important factors in lowering insurance costs, which savings 
were in addition to the substantial dividends paid to all policyholders. 


Michigan Mutual serves every branch of Industry, and such endorse- 
ments are typical of its policyholders’ opinions. A wide range of expe- 
rience and an able staff of insurance technicians permit this 29-year 
old Company to offer employers a well-rounded, specialized service. 
A qualified representative will be glad to discuss your Workmen’s 
Compensation Insurance problems and offer you sound 
advice, based on practical experience in similar operations. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY COMPANY 


163 Madison Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Workmen’s Compensation ¢ Automobile ¢ Group Accident and Health ¢ General Casualty Lines 3 


All policies Non-Assessable and Participating ” Founded In 1912 
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THIS MONTH 


LTHOUGH labor unions have, for 
many years, played an important 
part in the reduction of health and ac- 
cident hazards in American industrial 
plants, only recently was it announced 
that assistance in starting an entirely 
new kind of national highway program 
was to be given by the largest A.F.L. 
union. Randall R. Howard has made a 
thorough study of the significance and 
probable effect of this safety move- 
ment and the results of his study are 
set forth in the article ‘Labor Unions 
and Safety’ appearing on page |3 « 
After three years of hearings, during 
which hundreds of witnesses were called 
upon to testify, the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee has at last 
completed its inquiry into monopolistic 
tendencies in American business. High- 
lights of the T.N.E.C. final report as 
submitted to Congress will, we feel 
reasonably certain, be of interest e An 
idea of the extent of organized fire 
protection activities in connection with 
the National Defense Program may be 
had by perusing the report of the de- 
liberations of the recent National Fire 
Waste Council meeting on page |7 e 
The application of the Federal Wages 
and Hours Law to insurance companies, 
long productive of debate, is illumi- 
nated in a report of the address re- 
cently delivered by Victor A. Lutnicki 
of the American Life Convention. 


NEXT MONTH 


AY being the month of conven- 

tions, our next issue promises to 
be an even more attractive one than 
usual. It will feature highlights of the 
annual conclave in Washington of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, of the Toronto meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
and of the American Management As- 
sociation's insurance conference in 
New York City. 




















































EUGENE P. BERRY 


Commissioner of Insurance 


STATE OF MICHIGAN 


LTHOUGH Eugene P. Berry, recently appointed insurance commissioner 
A for the State of Michigan, is new to the high office he now holds, his past 
experience in governmental posts augurs well for an excellent administration 
of the state insurance department. The new appointee was born in Stockbridge, 
Michigan in 1882 and received his preliminary education in that city. After 
completing his high school course he enrolled in the Detroit College of Law 
from which he was graduated. He was admitted to the bar in 1905 and has 
practiced law in Detroit since that time. In 1933-34 he served as Commis- 
sioner of the Department of Industry which administers the workmen's com- 
pensation law of the state, and in 1938-39 he served as legal counsel to the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
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| EDITORIALLY 
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of insurance regulation in the several states is well 

aware that one of the most annoying problems 
faced by insurance commissioners centers about the 
activities of unauthorized insurance carriers. There are 
many of these companies doing business in the United 
States — to a great extent in the accident and health 
field — which have been able for years to remain virtu- 
ally immune from effective regulation by state insurance 
departments ; the method has been to secure a license in 
only one state, and then to solicit insurance business only 
in other states, commonly by mail. The advantage in 
this arrangement is that no policyholders in the state in 
which the company is domiciled can complain to the 
regulatory authorities having jurisdiction over the com- 
pany, for the company has been careful to secure no 
policyholders in its home state. On the other hand the 
insurance departments of the states where an insurance 
business is done, and in which there might be many dis- 
satisfied policyholders, has no way of taking action 
against the carrier because it has never submitted itself 
to the foreign states’ control by applying for a license. 

How to gain some measure of control over such com- 
panies, and to collect the fees and taxes from them which 
such control would permit, long has been one of the 
ubiquitous topics at meetings of insurance commissioners. 
There has been a great deal of thought concerning the 
problem, and a great deal of discussion of it. But to date 
no really satisfactory solution seems to have been found. 

One of the more direct approaches to a legislative 
handling of the situation have been the bills introduced 
into Congress by the indefatigable Representative Sam 
Hobbs of Alabama and others, which would bar the use 
of the mails to insurance companies insofar as a com- 
pany was using the mails to do an insurance business in 
states in which it was not conforming to the regulations 
concerning licensing. 

When the Hobbs Bill on this subject first was con- 
sidered — at the 74th Congress in 1935 — it was able 
to muster a great deal of support. Many insurance com- 
missioners at that time believed that such legislation 
would dispose of the problem to their satisfaction, and 
although this wide support by the insurance commis- 
sioners later was greatly modified there remained more 
than a few state insurance officials who favored the bill. 
The measure also found considerable backing among 
stock insurance leaders, particularly in the agency field, 
presumably upon the theory that in throttling fly-by- 
night unauthorized insurers the statute would also dis- 
pose of or hamstring such troublesome competition as 
that offered in certain fields by Lloyds of London. 

_ The original Hobbs Bill was not enacted at that ses- 
sion, and later efforts along the same lines have met 
with no success to date. But it now begins to appear 
that circumstances have combined to confer a much 
greater chance of approval upon at least one of the 
Hobbs unauthorized insurance bills now before the 77th 
Congress; one of them has so modified the original idea 
as to be acceptable in a great many insurance quarters. 
The theory that prohibiting the use of the mails to un- 


A of inen who is at all familiar with the background 
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authorized carriers is the most practical method of con- 
trolling the problem has, at this time, the support of 
important individuals both in Congress and in the Ied- 
eral administrative departments as a result of the long 
and detailed study of life insurance recently completed 
by the Temporary National Economic Committee. |?as- 
sage of such a Federal statute was one of the recom- 
mendations for the improvement of insurance regulation 
which was contained in the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee’s final report. 

But at this session of Congress there cannot be dis- 
cerned a shadow of support from the state insurance 
commissioners for the Hobbs proposals. Events of the 
past year or two have made the specter of Federal regu- 
lation of insurance a very real thing, and the feeling is 
that should the more popular of the two current Hobbs 
bills become law it would prove the entering wedge of 
a program of Federal regulation of the insurance busi- 
ness which would make state regulation take a_ back 
seat. There is no desire for such a development among 
state regulatory authorities. And, to judge from the 
almost continuous viewing with alarm which they in- 
dulged in during the period of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee’ hearings, there is very little desire 
for such a development upon the part of company and 
agency leaders in the stock insurance field. 


Their objection to one of the two current Hobbs bills 
is that it leaves a very large loophole for the insurance 
carrier which — for its own reasons — does not wish 


to secure a license in some of the states in which it 
insures risks, but which is admittedly a sound and 
responsible insurance company. The bill provides that 
such carriers may secure a permit from the Securities & 
Exchange Commission which will permit them to write 
risks, by mail, in states in which they are not licensed. 
Presumably the requirements set up by the Securities 
& Exchange Commission for the securing of such a per- 
mit would be stiff ones, this being a Federal agency 
which never has been accused of being over-lenient with 
the subjects of its regulation. But that the legitimate 
major insurance carriers would be able to qualify is 
highly probable, and that the fly-by-night organizations 
which are at the root of the problem would not be able 
to qualify is almost certain. 
eo @ @ 


HE Hobbs measure containing this provision is 

likely to secure additional strong support for the 
reason that its passage would provide an alternative to 
compliance with unjust and discriminatory state regula- 
tions for legitimate insurance carriers. There is no deny- 
ing that there is considerable pulling and hauling of local 
pressure groups in a number of states upon legislatures 
and upon some insurance departments, which is making 
it more difficult year by year to write insurance as eco- 
nomically as it could be provided. Insurance companies 
seem in some danger of becoming mere collection agen- 


of sufficient political sophistication to entrench them- 

selves in highly profitable positions through legislation. 

The fact that all insurance companies presumably are 

operated in the interests of the insurance-buying public 

seems to be overlooked in the desire of pressure groups 
(Continued on next page) 


FORCE FEDERAL REGULATION ? 
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to have their own interests taken care 
of first. 

Such regulations as those which fix 
the method of compensating an agent 
or salesman, which set up laborious 
and ludicrous requirements for coun- 
tersignature of policies, which permit 
discriminations — all of these and 
more simply have no economic justi- 
fication. They are designed to confer 
privileges upon special groups. They 
curb or prevent the proper play of 
the free enterprise system as it ap- 
plies to insurance; they hamper the 
insurance carrier from serving the in- 
suring public as well as it would like 
to serve in a way entirely consistent 
with our economic system and in the 
broad public interest. 

Regulation and legislation of this 
type has been bringing the day of 
some degree of Federal regulation 
nearer and nearer each year. Un- 
doubtedly there are many responsible 
executives in the insurance business 
and among those who buy insurance 
who are coming to the conclusion 
that some such measure as the Hobbs 

3ill which contains the provision for 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
regulation may be what is needed to 
check the trend before it gets out of 
hand. 

If ultimately lederal regulation is 
to be avoided as unnecessary and un- 
desirable some changes in attitude on 
the part of the insurance fraternity — 
and of state regulators of insurance, 
too — will have to take place. 

e® @ °@ 


Plans For Commissioners 
Convention Take Shape 


THE LEADING INSURANCE FIGURES 
OF THE NATION WILL COME TO DE- 
troit June 9-11 to attend the 72nd 
annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. 
It is expected that all forty-eight 
states of the Union and every Prov- 
ince of Canada will be officially rep- 
resented at this important conference. 

“The events which will take place 
at the meeting will be watched with 
keen interest by insurance men every- 
where” according to Eugene P. 
3erry, Insurance Commissioner for 
Michigan and host commissioner of 
the event. “This is the first time in a 
quarter of a century that this group 
has designated Detroit as the site of 
its annual meeting and elaborate plans 
have been made to make it outstand- 
ing. 

Commissioner Berry has the coop- 
eration of all of the Michigan insur- 
ance interests in creating committees 
which will assist him in providing for 
the welfare and entertainment of the 
visiting commissioners and _ their 
families. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 


CHICAGO IS ONE OF THE BEST 
LIGHTED LARGE CITIES IN THE WORLD, 
with 99,155 electric street lamps in 
operation — A study prepared by the 
T.N.E.C. reveals that the average 
manufacturing enterprise lasts only 
714 years — An average of almost 
3,000 death claims are paid in the 
United States every day by life in- 
surance companies — During the 
past twenty years the number of 
home owners in America has in- 
creased by 3,500,000 — More than 
30,000,000 corn cob pipes are sold 
over the world yearly — A popular 
survey indicates that 25 per cent of 
the people think they pay no taxes 
— One of the large shoe manufac- 
turing plants in the United States is 
capable of turning out 150,000 pairs 
of footgear daily — Residents of the 
United States comprising 6 per cent 
of the world’s population own nearly 
65 per cent of the world’s life insur- 
ance — Careless smokers started ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of the 13,039 
fires that occurred in Chicago last 
year — Taxes on a barrel of crude 
oil from the well to the consumer 
are almost equal to the value of the 
oil — More than 1,000,000 bicycles 
have been built in the United States 
for the second consecutive year. 


Ohio Moves to Protect 
Business of Drafted Agents 


THAT THE OHIO INSURANCE DEPART- 
MENT WILL RECOGNIZE THE TERMS OF 
a contract executed between a drafted 
agent or solicitor and another agent 
for the protection of the business of a 
drafted licensee, was voiced by Super- 
intendent of Insurance, John A. Lloyd 
in a recent ruling. The full text of 
the Superintendent’s opinion follows: 

“We have given considerable attention 
and study to this problem and are prepared 
to take the position that we will recognize 
the terms of a contract executed between a 
drafted agent or solicitor and another agent 
for the protection of the business of the 
drafted licensee; such contract to provide, 
in addition to the ordinary terms, that the 
licensee servicing the business for the 
draftee is to return the business intact upon 
demand of the draftee and under no circum- 


stances is to write any of it for his own 
account during the period the draftee is in 
service and during a period of five years 
thereafter. If the person entering into such 
a contract with a draftee violates this pro- 
vision, we will consider such violation, when 
proven, to be an evidence of unsuitability 
to be licensed as an insurance agent or 
solicitor. 


“Two requirements must be fulfilled if 
such a contract is to be used: 


‘(a) Both persons must, at the time the 
contract is executed, be licensed. This 
means that if a draftee desires to make 
such a contract with an unlicensed person, 
such a person will have to qualify and be 
licensed under the present regulations. 

‘(b) If the draftee is to receive any 
portion of the commission on business han- 
dled under the contract, he must remain 
licensed during the period of the contract.’” 


Insurance Division of 
A. M. A. Meets May 5-6 


THE SPRING CONFERENCE OF THE 
INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE AMERI- 
can Management Association to be 
held May 5-6 in New York City will 
depart radically from traditional 
A. M. A. insurance meetings. 

Instead of formal speeches, this year 
there will be full and free discussions 
of more pressing problems. A full half 
day has been set aside for each topic 
and every attempt will be made to 
present both sides of controversial 
questions, with enough time for com- 
plete clarification through questions, 
answers, and floor discussion. 

The opening session on May 5, to be 
presided over by J. W. Myers of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
New York, will be devoted to ““What’s 
Ahead for Pension Plans?” The basic 
presentations will be made by a repre- 
sentative of the government and by an 
insurance executive. Mr. Myers will 
represent the buyers. 

W. A. Sullivan, manager, Insurance 
Department, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, and 
vice president of the Insurance Divi- 
sion of the A. M. A. will preside at 
the afternoon session when “The 
Future of Casualty Insurance Rates 
and Rating Methods’’ will be dis- 
cussed. The buyers point of view will 
be presented by W, F. Lund, manager, 
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Insurance Division, U. S. Rubber 
Company, New York, while an insur- 
ance executive will represent the 
sellers. 

On the evening of May 5 “Insur- 
ance Management” and “Participat- 
ing Policies of Stock Companies” will 
be discussed in two informal off the 
record dinner sessions similar to those 
held in Chicago last December. Each 
will be presided over by a buyer with 
a seller as his technical adviser. A. M. 
Schmidt, manager, Insurance Depart- 
ment, Johns- Manville Corporation, 
New York, will be in the Chair. 

On the morning of May 6 “Insur- 
ance for the Protection of America’s 
Industrial Plants’ highlights the pro- 
gram. This discussion will treat war 
risk from the viewpoint of fire insur- 
ance, surety bonds and casualty insur- 
ance. Harold V. Smith, president, The 
Home Insurance Company, New 
York, will preside. 

Following a luncheon meeting, for 
which the subject to be discussed has 
not as yet been announced, a questions 
and answers session will bring the 
meeting to a conclusion. The panel 
formed to handle the questions for this 
session will be under the chairmanship 
of George Rogers, insurance manager, 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New 
York, with the cooperation of J. A. 
Robinson, insurance manager, McKes- 
son & Robbins, New York. 


Canadian Supervisory Officals 
in New Posts 


W. J. MAJOR, K.C.. ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL FOR MANITOBA FOR THE PAST 
fourteen years and honorary presi- 
dent of the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Insurance of the Prov- 
inces of Canada since 1934, has been 
appointed Judge of the Court of 
Kings Bench in the Province of Man- 
itoba. Ever since he was elected to 
the Manitoba legislature in 1927, Mr. 
Major has been a member of the 
Cabinet and upon his retirement he 
had held office as Attorney General 
longer than any other man in the his- 
tory of the Province. 

On March 20 Wilson E. McLean, 
K.C., former legislative counsel and 
counsel to the Insurance Department 
of Manitoba was called to the On- 
tario Bar. Mr. McLean resigned his 
insurance department affiliation at 
the end of 1940 to become associated 
with the newly established Canadian 
Inland Underwriters Association as 
secretary-manager. 

The appointment of Ralph T. Hart- 
ley, K.C., to the office of Maritime 
Regional Superintendent of the Un- 
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employment Insurance Commission 
with jurisdiction over the Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island also has been 
announced. While Mr. Hartley served 
as Deputy Attorney General of New 
Brunswick he represented his Prov- 
ince at the annual meetings of the 
Association of Superintendents of In- 
surance of the Provinces of Canada 
and in 1934 was the president of that 
organization. 
e ee 


Motion Picture Traffic Safety 
Committee to Preview Films 


TO DATE PRODUCERS HAVE SUBMIT- 
TED THREE THEATRICAL MOTION PIC- 
tures for preview by the Motion 
Picture Traffic Safety Committee for 
the purpose of having them accepted 
as entries in the Committee’s annual 
Beyer Award Contest for theatrical 
films having a highway safety influ- 
ence. Two of them—‘‘ Modern High- 
ways” and “Training Police Horses” 
are productions of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox Film Corporation. The 
other — “1-2-3 Go” — is a Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer production, 





The pictures will be previewed in 
New York on April 25 by available 
members of the Committee, during 
the Greater New York Safety Con- 
vention, and decision will be made 
as to their acceptability as entries. 


Commissioners’ Executive 
Committee Hits Hobbs Bills 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE MEETING OF THE NA- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners held in New York City on 
March 21 and 22, were the adoption 
of a resolution opposing the recently 
introduced Hobbs Bill in Congress, 
continued objection to examination 
methods, dropping of the establish- 
ment of a proposed central office or 
clearing house of information for the 
organization, and postponing of for- 
mal recognition of the T. N. E. C. 
investigation of life insurance until 
the T. N. E. C.’s own recommenda- 
tions were known. 

Opposition to the two bills intro- 
duced into the House of Representa- 
tives by Sam Hobbs of Alabama 
which would deny the use of the 
United States mails to insurance 
carriers failing to comply with the 
insurance laws of the state in which 
they operate and which would there- 
fore require those companies not 


licensed to secure a permit from the 
a ae oe 


before use of the mails 
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would be permitted, was bitterly con- 
demned by the Executive Commit- 
tee. The following resolution was 
adopted by the Commissioners : 

“Whereas, there is now pending in 
the Congress House bills numbered 3796 
and 3797 which proposed legislation, if 
enacted, would greatly interfere with 
and handicap the orderly and efficient 
administration and supervision of the 
business of insurance by the several 
States; and said proposed legislation 
would further permit and encourage 
the transaction of insurance business by 
companies which have not been licensed by 
the State to do such business, now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in session that said 
association use its influence in opposi- 
tion to the passage of said bills for the 
reasons above stated.” 

A supporting resolution calling 
upon the individual states to pass 
laws prohibiting domestic insurance 
companies from accepting risks or so- 
liciting business in states where they 
are not legally licensed was likewise 
adopted. It reads: 

“Resolved by the executive commit- 
tee of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in session that this 
association again recommend and urge 
the passage of laws in the several states 
to prohibit domestic insurance com- 
panies from accepting risks or solicit- 
ing business in any form or manner 
whatsoever from or in states where 
said companies are not legally licensed 
by the states to transact insurance busi- 
ness therein, and that the penalty for 
a domestic company violating said law 
be the revocation of its license; and 

“Be it further resolved that the com- 
mittee on laws and legislation of this 
association be instructed to prepare and 
forward to each state in the Union a 
draft of a statute that would accomplish 
this purpose.” 

In connection with examination 
methods now in effect the Executive 
Committee expressed continued dis- 
satisfaction and a third resolution au- 
thorizing the appointment of a sub- 
committee on examinations to work 
out the problem was approved. Mem- 
bership of the subcommittee is ex- 
pected to be announced soon by Jess 
G. Read of Oklahoma, Chairman of 
the Examinations Committee. 

The proposal to set up a central 
office or clearing house of informa- 
tion for the Association was dropped 
for the present by the Committee, 
when President John C. Blackall of 
Connecticut disclosed that replies to 
a questionnaire he had distributed to 
all commissioners were mainly in the 
negative. 

Although it was expected that the 
Committee would take some action 
on the recommendations — recently 
made to the T. N. E. C. by the 
S. E. C., it was decided to postpone 
any formal action on the matter until 
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the T. N. E. C.’s own recommenda- 

tions could be reviewed. However, 

the matter was discussed informally. 
* a 


Harrington Reappointed 
in Massachusetts 


GOVERNOR LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 
OF MASSACHUSETTS RECENTLY AN- 
nounced reappointment of Insurance 
Commissioner, Charles F, J. Harring- 
ton for a second three-year term in 
that office. Mr. Harrington has been 
Commissioner since April, 1938, 
when he was appointed by Governor 
Charles . Hurley to succeed Francis 
J. DeCelles. 

Prior to taking over the direction 
of the Massachusetts Insurance De- 
partment, Commissioner Harrington 
spent twenty-six years in the insur- 
ance business in Boston. Shortly 
after his graduation from high school 
in 1912, he joined the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company, 
later joining the general agency firm 
of O’Brion, Russell & Company of 
Boston. He was manager of the Cas- 
ualty Department of the latter or- 
ganization at the time of his appoint- 
ment in 1938. 
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Winners Announced in Health 


Conservation Contest 

WINNERS IN THE 1940 ciTy AND 
RURAL HEALTH CONSERVATION CON- 
tests, conducted annually by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the American Public Health As- 
sociation, have been announced. The 
National Health Honor Roll in the 
city contest is as follows: Baltimore, 
Maryland ; Evanston, Illinois ; Green- 
wich, Connecticut ; Hackensack, New 
Jersey ; Hartford, Connecticut ; Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Newton, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Pasadena, California. 

This honor roll — an award de- 
sired by all participating cities and 
appreciated by those attaining it — 
does not mean that these cities are 
necessarily the healthiest cities. It 
does mean that they have been judged 
by a group of nationally known health 
experts under the chairmanship of 
Doctor W. S. Rankin of Charlotte, 
North Carolina, to have provided the 
most effective community-wide health 
protection services for their people. 
In short, these are the cities which 
have organized on a community-wide 
basis to solve most effectively their 
own public health problems, such as 
water supply, sewage disposal, tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, industrial haz- 
ards, maternal and child health prob- 
lems, the provision of an adequate 
safe milk supply and many other 
public health problems. 
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Even these cities have not fin- 
ished their whole task because sci- 
entific knowledge is always ahead of 
its application but they have gone 
farther along the road to good health, 
in relation to their own problems, 
than other participating cities. 

Altogether 133 cities were en- 
rolled representing 35 states and the 
Territory of Hawaii. The contest for 
cities is financed by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

In the Rural Health Conservation 
Contest the following health units at- 
tained the National Health Honor 
Roll: 

Northeastern division — Alcona- 
Iosco-Ogemaw-Oscoda Counties, 
Michigan; Alger-Schoolcraft Coun- 
ties, Michigan. 

Eastern Division — Arlington 
County, Virginia; Davidson County, 
Tennessee; layette County, Ken- 
tucky ; Forsyth County, North Caro- 
lina. 

Southeastern Division — Coahoma 
County, Mississippi; Lauderdale 
County, Mississippi; Pickens County, 
Alabama; Pike County, Mississippi. 

South Central Division — El Paso 
County, Texas; Tyler-Smith Coun- 
ty, Lexas. 

Western Division — Thurston 
County, Washington ; Wasco County, 
Oregon. 

Altogether some 313 rural health 
units were enrolled representing 38 
states. These rural health contests 
have, since their inception, been fi- 
nanced by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation of Battle Creek, Michigan. 

In connection with the annual In- 
ter-Chamber City Health Conserva- 
tion contest there are two special con- 
tests, one for the most noteworthy 
achievements in tuberculosis control, 
the other for the most effective syphi- 
lis control programs, in view of the 
importance of these diseases in rela- 
tion to national defense. The grading 
committee in these special contests 
announced that for the most effective 
tuberculosis control programs the 
cities of Hartford, Conecticut, and 
Newton, Massachusetts, had been 
named winners. For the most effec- 
tive syphilis control progrems, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Louisville, Kentucky ; 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Pasadena, 
California, came out on top. 

These awards have nothing to do 
with the prevalence of tuberculosis 
or syphilis in these cities. The awards 
do mean that these cities have, among 
those participating, developed and or- 
ganized their community resources 
and facilities so as to reduce and con- 
trol most effectively whatever tuber- 
culosis and syphilis problems they 
may have. 


FIRE 
NEWS... 


Model Fireworks Law 
Campaign 


THE NATIONAL FIRE PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION IN ITS MOST RECENT 
news letter reports that the 1941 in- 
tensive campaign for the enactment 
of the model state fireworks law is 
beginning to bear fruit. During 
March, it states, the bill was adopted 
in Ohio and signed by the Governor, 
with effective date postponed until 
after the Fourth of July this year. 

It continues : 


“The bill has passed both houses in 
Maryland by large majorities and we 
have the assurance of Governor O’Con 
nor, that he will sign it. 

“We are advised that the bill has 
been enacted in Arizona and signed by 
the Governor on March 18. 


“The bill has had favorable recom 
mendation from the Senate Committee 
in Minnesota and from the Joint Senate 
and House Committee in Massachusetts, 
and appears at this time to be making 
good progress in Illinois and in Maine. 

“The bill in Kansas has been amended 
to the point where it is practically worth- 
less in spite of very strong support from 
the interested organizations in that state. 
The bill has been defeated in North 
Dakota. 

“It is interesting to observe that the 
states now having a model fireworks 
law include within their borders nearly 
40 per cent of the entire population oi 
the United States.” 

















F.C. 1. C. Announces Changes 
in Branch Office Managers 


APPOINTMENT OF CHARLES D. 
HOLMES, LORETTO, NEBRASKA, AS 
manager of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, branch office of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, effec- 
tive April 1, has been announced by 
Leroy K. Smith, general manager of 
the Corporation. Mr. Holmes will 
succeed Arthur Cummings. 

Mr. Cummings has been named 
Special Assistant to the Director of 
the Western Division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. In 
his new capacity, Mr. Cummings will 
be the personal representative in the 
field of M. E. Dodd, Director of the 
Western Division, A.A.A. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. Cummings 
has owned and operated a wheat and 
livestock farm in Meade County, 
Kansas, for twenty-five years. He 
has been active in farm organization 
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work a number of years, serving as 
Director of the Kansas State Farm 
Bureau and as Director of a Farmers’ 
Cooperative Association and _ vice- 
president of a farmers elevator com- 
pany in Fowler, Kansas. 

His successor, Mr. Holmes, was 
born on a farm in Davis County, 
Iowa, and has been State Crop In- 
surance Supervisor for Nebraska 
since November, 1938. He was one 
of the first A.A.A. Community Com- 
mitteemen in Nebraska in 1934, and 
was elected to the Loone County 
Committee later that year. In Decem- 
ber of 1934, he was appointed admin- 
istrative assistant in the State A.A.A. 
office, serving in that capacity and 
as farmer-field man until his appoint- 
ment as State Crop Insurance Su- 
pervisor. 
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Hartford Winner of Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest 


THE CITY OF HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT, HAS BEEN DECLARED WINNER OF 
the grand award in the 1940 Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. Hart- 
ford’s record of fire prevention accom- 
plishments was the best among the 
more than 300 cities competing. For 
five consecutive years Hartford has 
been first in its population class, but 
this is the first time it has won top 
honors among all classes of cities. 


Winning cities were announced by 
the National Fire Waste Council, 
which in cooperation with the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
holds this annual competition in which 
awards are given to cities in six popu- 
lation classes for the best work done 
in fire prevention and fire protection. 
The cities are graded so that credit is 
given for fire loss records, educational 
activities in fire prevention and perma- 
nent improvements to eliminate fire 
hazards. 

The winners will receive bronze en- 
graved plaques at a session of the 
Annual Meeting of the National 
Chamber in Washington on April 28. 

The winning cities in the six popu- 
lation classes are: 

Class I — Cities of more than 500,000 
population — Philadelphia. 

Class II — Cities of 250,000 to 500,000 
population — Providence, R. I. 

Class III — Cities of 100,000 to 250,000 
population — Hartford, Conn. 

Class IV — Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 
population — Lakewood, Ohio. 

Class V — Cities from 20,000 to 50,000 
population — Parkersburg, W. Va. 

_ Class VI — Cities under 20,000 popula- 
tion — Salisbury, N. C. 

The cities reporting in the Contest 
had a per capita fire loss of $1.66 for 
the year 1940 as compared with an 
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average per capita of approximately 
$2.00 for the country as a whole. 

In addition to the winners there was 
also announced a list of cities receiv- 
ing honorable mention for outstanding 
work in fire prevention and protection. 
The complete list of winning and honor 
cities follows: 

CLASS I — OVER 500,000 POPULA- 
TION—Winner, Philadelphia, Pa.; Honor 
Cities, Milwaukee, Wis., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Boston, Mass., Detroit, Mich., Buffalo, 

CLASS II — CITIES FROM 250,000 
TO 500,000 — Winner, Providence, R. I.; 
Honor Cities, Rochester, N. Y., Louisville, 
Ky., Indianapolis, Ind., Memphis, Tenn., 
Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., St. 
Paul, Minn., Toledo, Ohio, Oakland, Calif., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CLASS III — CITIES FROM 100,000 
TO 250,000 — Winner, Hartford, Conn., 
Honor Cities, New Haven, Conn., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., San Antonio, Tex., Spokane, 
Wash., Wichita, Kan., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Utica, N. Y., Akron, Ohio, Duluth, Minn., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

CLASS IV — CITIES FROM 50,000 
TO 100,000 — Winner, Lakewood, Ohio; 
Honor Cities, Portland, Me., Schenectady, 
N. Y., New Rochelle, N. Y., Greensboro, 
N. C., Lansing, Mich., Pasadena, Calif., 
El Paso, Texas, Roanoke, Va., Durham, 
N. C., Bethlehem, Pa. 

CLASS V — CITIES FROM 20,000 
TO 50,000 — Winner, Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Honor Cities, Pittsfield, Mass., Lubbock, 
Texas, Altadena, Calif., Norristown, Pa., 
Watertown, N. Y., Newburgh, N. Y., 
Muskegon, Mich., Elgin, Ill., Manitowoc, 
Wis., (Tuscaloosa, Ala., Mason City, Lowa, 
Wausau, Wis.) Tie. 

CLASS VI — CITIES UNDER 20,000 
— Winner, Salisbury, N. C.; Honor Cities, 
Valley City, N. D., Ridgewood, N. J., (Fre- 
mont, Neb., Corning, N. Y.) Tie, Fremont, 
Mich., (Port Angeles, Wash., La Porte, 


Ind.) Tie, Boulder, Colorado, Greenwood, 
Miss., Elizabethton, Tenn., Bozeman, 
Mont. 
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Mutual Agents of Five States 
Hold First Meeting 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC AND EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE GROUP OF MUTUAL INSUR- 
ance agents from the States of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Tennessee met in Birmingham, 
Alabama, April 14-16, for the first 
annual five-state conference of mu- 
tual insurance agents. The meeting, 
under the able chairmanship of T. 
Ray Schultz, president of the Schultz- 
Hodo Agency in Birmingham, was a 
pronounced success. The conference, 
which will be an annual event, is ex- 
pected to grow in importance with 
each passing year. 

The opening day of the conference 
was given over to registration and 
entertainment features which included 
a golf tournament, a sight-seeing trip 
and a buffet supper. 

Speakers at business sessions of 
the meeting included: Honorable 
Cooper E. Green, president, City 
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Commission of Birmingham; C. M. 
Westbrook, president, National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Insurance Agents; 
Philip L. Baldwin, executive secre- 
tary, National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents ; Thomas E. Clarke, 
president, Alabama Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents; L. H. 
Jones, sales manager, Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company, Mans- 
field, Ohio; John E. Dearborn, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Howard Swink, 
Swink Advertising Agency, Marion, 
Ohio, and Ambrose Bb. Kelly, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance of Chicago, Ill. 


Jokn L. Train, president of the 
Utica Mutual Insurance Company, 
was the speaker of the evening at the 
banquet held on April 16. 


March Fire Losses Up 5.6% 


FIRE LOSSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
DURING MARCH TOTALLED $31,471,000 
— an increase of $1,682,200 or 5.6% 
over the figure reported for the same 
month last year — according to pre- 
liminary estimates recently released 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. March losses were also 
$5,369,000 or 21% greater than the 
total reported for February. 

Losses for each month of 1939 and 
1940 and for the first three months 
of 1941 are shown in the following 
table : 

1939 1940 1941 
Jan. ...$27,615,316 $36,260,650 $26,470,000 
Feb. ... 29,303,520 34,410,250 26,102,000 
Mar. .. 30,682,168 29,788,800 31,471,000 


Total 
3 mos..$87,601,004 $100,459,700 $84,043,000 
Apr. ... 27,061,522 26,657,190 
May ... 27,031,700 23,446,590 
June ... 24,190,700 19,506,000 
Aug. ... 22,800,500 20,722,100 
Sept. .. 22,837,250 21,198,000 


Oct, “*.... Bae gee ZE0ULIRD ni snes 

Nov. ... 27,248,160 23,449,000 ........ 

Dec. .... 27959200 ZEGIZ00 ow. oe 

Total 

12 mos. $313,498,840 $306,469,520 ........ 
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Kentucky Warns Agents 
Against Over-Insurance 


THAT DIRECTOR OF INSURANCE 
SHERMAN GOODPASTER OF KENTUCKY 
is perturbed over fire losses in the 
state is evidenced by the following 
ruling: 

“The presence of over-insurance in a 
large percentage of suspected incendiary 
fires in Kentucky indicates to this Di 
vision that certain insurance agents, 
whether wittingly or otherwise, are in- 
viting insureds to sell their property to 
insurance companies at a profit. 

“Every fire in Kentucky covered by 
insurance has a direct effect upon rates 
charged the public generally, and we 
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are determined that fires shall not be 
encouraged through the medium of over- 
insurance. Over-insurance most fre- 
quently results from a failure upon the 
part of the agent to hold himself out 
in good faith to his company and to 
the Commonwealth. In many instances 
even a cursory investigation would in- 
dicate over-insurance, and it is difficult 
to understand why agents or companies 
would permit such a condition to exist. 

“Section 762a-14d, Kentucky Statutes, 
provides that the license of any agent 
shall be revoked or suspended for wil- 
fully over-insuring any property within 
this Commonwealth. In the future, an 
insurance agent shall be deemed to have 
wilfully over-insured a risk, where such 
over-insurance is proved to exist, unless 
evidence is presented showing that at 
least ordinary care was exercised in 
ascertaining the actual existence and in- 
surable value of the property covered. 

“All fire losses adjusted in Kentucky 
of $25 or more will be reported to this 
Division, and in any instance where 
over-insurance is evidenced, the pro- 
ducing agent will be cited to appear 
and show cause why his license should 
not be revoked. It is also recommended 
that agents inquire of prospective in- 
sureds as to other insurance upon the 
same property existing or contemplated; 
whether insurance has ever been refused 
and whether the prospective insured 
has ever experienced a fire loss. 

“Unless there is an immediate and 
substantial reduction in fire losses in 
Kentucky, heretofore occasioned by 
over-insurance, the Division will be com- 
pelled to insist and require that a bona 
fide inspection and valuation of all 
property be made as a prerequisite to 
placing insurance.” 


Parkinson Named Assistant 
Illinois Insurance Director 


THE APPOINTMENT OF NELLIS P. 
PARKINSON, DECATUR, TO THE POSI- 
tion of Assistant Director of the State 
Department of Insurance of Illinois, 
has been announced by Governor 
Dwight H. Green. 

The new appointee who has resided 
in Decatur for the last thirty years, is 
51 years of age. He has been engaged 
in the insurance business for the last 
sixteen years and is a graduate of the 
James Millikin University at Decatur. 

Mr. Parkinson is a World War 
veteran having served as a member 
of the Rainbow Division. He is a Past 
Commander of the Decatur Post of 
the American Legion. 
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John H. Craig Appointed 
Illinois Fire Marshal 


GOVERNOR DWIGHT H. GREEN OF 
ILLINOIS HAS ANNOUNCED THE AP- 
pointment of John H. Craig of Lewis- 
town to the office of State Fire Mar- 
shal. He succeeds Edward P. Allen 
of Quincy, who was named to the post 
by the late Governor Henry Horner. 
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At present the fire marshal’s de- 
partment is a unit of the insurance de- 
partment but under a bill now pend- 
ing in the Illinois legislature it would 
become part of a new public safety 
department which includes the state 
police and a number of other agencies. 

The new appointee, who is fifty-six 
years old, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. From 1929 to 1933 
he served as Assistant Director of 
Agriculture in Illinois, being in 
charge of racing law enforcement and 
of distributing agricultural premiums. 
He is a former deputy county collec- 
tor of Fulton County and former 
clerk of the Board of Review of that 
county. In recent years Mr. Craig 
has been interested in coordinating ac- 
tivities of rural electrification in sev- 
eral counties near his home. 
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Davis Heads Owatonna Dept. 
Federated Hardware Mutuals 


LEE D. DAVIS, SOUTHERN MANAGER 
OF FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
for more than 20 years has been called 
to Owatonna, Minnesota, the Home 
Office of the Minnesota Implement 
Division of the lederated Hardware 
Mutuals, to serve as Manager of the 
Owatonna Department. Edward C. 
Ellis, a former Sales Manager in the 
Southern Department succeeds Mr. 
Davis as Manager of that Depart- 
ment. Before Mr. Davis left Atlanta 
his friends and business associates 
presented him with a silver service. 


LEE 
D. 
DAVIS 


Becomes 
manager of 
the 
Owatonna 
Department 


é. € 
ELLIS 


Succeeds 
Mr. Davis 
as manager 
of Southern 
Department 





Russell M. Knepper Dies 


RUSSELL M. KNEPPER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND COUNSEL OF THE INSUR- 
ance Federation of Ohio, died on 
April 7 at his home in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

While Mr. Knepper had a period 
of illness somewhat less than a year 
ago, he had recently been in good 
health and his death was a shock to 
his many friends. 

Mr. Knepper was former prosecu- 
tor of Seneca County and also an 
assistant attorney general of the 
State of Ohio. In recent years he 
had built up an extensive insurance 
law practice and was favorably known 
throughout the nation in insurance 
circles. 

A staunch supporter of the Insur- 
ance [Federation of Ohio, Mr. Knep- 
per gave freely of his time and energy 
to the organization and to insurance 
in general. 
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Death Takes Robt. J. Folonie 


ROBERT J. FOLONIE OF CHICAGO, 
WHO WAS THE ATTORNEY FOR THE 
stock fire insurance companies in the 
now famous “Missouri Compromise” 
scandal, died of a heart attack in a 
Springfield, Illinois, hotel on April 
11. He was 62 years old. 

During the prolonged investigations 
which were conducted following the 
exposure of the pay-off to Tom Pen- 
dergast, Mr. Folonie several times 
testified that he had opposed any dis- 
position of the litigation which left 
undecided what he considered the 
important legal points at issue, and 
that he had no knowledge of any pay- 
ments to Pendergast. 

Mr. Folonie, who was born in 
Beardstown, Illinois, had been en- 
gaged in the practice of law in Chi- 
cago since 1907. 


Texas Senate Refuses to 
Confirm Williams 


THE APPOINTMENT OF REUBEN 
WILLIAMS, WHO WAS NAMED LIFE 
Insurance Commissioner and Chair- 
man of the Texas Board of Insurance 
Commissioners by Governor Lee 
©’Daniel, following the death of 
Walter Woodward, has been rejected 
by the Senate. To date no new name 
has been placed before the Senate. 

After the refusal of the Senate to 
confirm Mr. Williams’ appointment 
as Life Commissioner, Governor 
©’Daniel subsequently named him a 
member of the Texas Highway Com- 
mission, which appointment was ap- 
proved. 
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“Safety Aids Defense“’ 
Theme of Midwest Safety 


Conference 
THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL MID- 
WEST SAFETY CONFERENCE WHICH 


opens in Chicago’s Hotel Sherman on 
May 6 is expected to draw a record- 
breaking attendance to the three-day 
meeting, including a large number 
of insurance company representatives. 
The conference, which is being held 
under the auspices of the Greater 
Chicago Safety Council, the Safety 
Section of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, the Illinois Industrial 
Commission, the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers, the Keep Chicago Safe 
Committee and cooperating agencies, 
will have for its theme: “Safety Aids 
Defense”’. 

Although the major portion of the 
program will be devoted to indus- 
trial safety and public safety, there 
will be sessions on fire prevention, 
first aid in national defense, off-the- 
job accidents, industrial hygiene and 
commercial vehicles. The safety sec- 
tion of the Association of American 
Railroads will also hold its regional 
safety session in conjunction with 
the conference. 

Among the subjects to be treated 
in the industrial safety sessions are 
the fundamental causes of accidents, 
factors affecting small plants, main- 
taining interest in safety, and the 
factors involved in the improvement 
of training. 

The public safety sessions will ad- 
here to education, enforcement and 
engineering principles. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are child 
protection on public streets, school 
safety patrol and summer camps, 
safety problems in a large school sys- 
tem, children and the railroads, en- 
forcement reduces accidents, traffic 
and national defense, a balanced traf- 
fic control program, value of the state 
manual of uniform traffic control de- 
vices, minimizing night hazards, and 
pedestrian control and protection. 

The fire prevention session will fea- 
ture an address by Edmond P. Coffey, 
Chief of Technical Laboratories, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, W>sh- 
ington, D. C., on “The Significance 
of Sabotage”. A paper by Anthony 
J. Mullaney, Chief Deputy Fire Mar- 
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shal, Chicago Fire Department, on 
“Teamwork Between Our Industries 
and the Fire Department” and a fas- 
cinating demonstration on fire and 
explosion hazards will also be pre- 
sented. 

While the Industrial Hygiene ses- 
sion will be more technical than oth- 
ers, it will be of special interest to 
casualty claims men. Among the 
problems scheduled for analysis are: 
eye defense against attack by rays, 
what proper illumination means to 
health and safety, occupational der- 
matitis as it occurs in industry today, 
and controlling health hazards in 
explosives — operating and ammuni- 
tion loading plants. 
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Carl N. Jacobs New U. S. 


Chamber Insurance Director 


AT THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
merce of the United States held in 
Washington March 21 the Cham- 
ber’s two directors representing in- 
surance voluntarily retired to make 
possible an arrangement under which 
the representation of the stock com- 
panies would be from the east and 
the mutual companies from the west. 


The two members retiring are 
John C. Harding, vice-president, 


Springfield Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Company, and J. H. R. Tima- 
nus, secretary, the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses From Loss by Fire. The two 
new insurance directors are John M. 
Thomas, president, National Union 
Fire Insurance Company, Pittsburgh, 
and Carl N. Jacobs, president, Hard- 








Mutual 
Stevens Poini, Wisconsin, 


ware Casualty Company, 


In addition to the geographical 
change, this shift gives representation 
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to the casualty companies. Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president of the Metropoli- 
tanLife Insurance Company, a di- 
rector at large, represents life insur- 
ance, so that the three important 
branches of the industry, namely, life, 
fire and casualty insurance now are 
recognized. Chester O. Fisher, vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
Springfield, is a candidate for director 
representing the First District, which 
includes all of the New England 
states. Nineteen directors represent- 
ing geographical districts and indus- 
tries will be elected at the 29th An- 
nual Meeting of the Chamber to be 
held in Washington, April 28 to 
May 1. 

Commenting on the change Presi- 
dent James S. Kemper, of the Na- 
tional Chamber said: 

“Messrs. Harding and Timanus 
have served the Chamber well and 
faithfully. The officers and directors 
of the Chamber appreciate their con- 
tribution to its work and are glad 
that the Chamber will continue to 
have the benefit of their advice and 
counsel as members of important 
Chamber committees.” 


Traffic Deaths Up 22% 


TRAFFIC DEATHS IN THE UNITED 
STATES DURING FEBRUARY TOTALED 
2,560 — just 30 short of the all-time 
ebruary high established in 1937 — 
according to statistics compiled by 
the National Safety Council. The 
lebruary toll was 22 per cent greater 
than that reported for the same month 
last year. This increase eclipsed any 
shown in 1940 and was, in fact, the 
greatest for any month since Febru- 
ary, 1937. 

In commenting on the increase the 
National Safety Council states: 

“The traffic toll for the first two 
months of this year was 5,370 — 16 
per cent up from the same period last 
year. Revised figures give an 11 per 
cent increase for January this year 
over last. 

“The preliminary report on January 
mileage shows 12 per cent more traffic 
than in the same month last year. This 
increase in travel is slightly greater 
than that shown for traffic deaths. 

“To what extent are national defense 
activities causing the traffic accident 
increases? More important, how many 
members of our armed forces and work- 
ers in our defense industries are being 
killed in traffic accidents? 

“The increase in total mileage trav- 
eled is one barometer of defense activ- 
ity. But a more direct answer is found 
in special information just given the 
National Safety Council by twenty-four 
states. 

“In these states — and they should 
be representative of the nation as a 
whole — accidents resulting directly or 
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indirectly from the increased activity in 
size of our military forces, and some 
congestion and traffic arising out of 
new or rapidly expanding concentra- 
tions of defense industry, accounted for 
half of the January-February traffic 
death increases. 

“Minimum estimates of the national 
poll are as follows: 

“15-20 deaths in accidents involv- 
ing military vehicles. 

“100 deaths in accidents involving 
military personnel, but not military 
vehicles — army men on foot and 
struck by civilian cars, military per- 
sonnel driving civilian vehicles, etc. 

“At least 200 deaths in_ traffic 
accidents involving defense industry 
workers. 

“This latter item is certanly under- 
stated. The states naturally were un- 
able to determine exactly how many 
such deaths had occurred in the larger 
cities, where traffic arising from de- 
fense activity is blended with the 
normal operations of the city’s thou- 
sands of vehicles.” 


New Life Insurance Up 5.1% 


For March 

NEW LIFE INSURANCE FOR MARCH 
SHOWED AN INCREASE OF 5.1% OVER 
March of last year according to a re- 
port recently forwarded to the United 
States Department of Commerce by 
the Association of Tife Insurance 
Presidents. The total for the first 
quarter of this year was 1.1% less 
than for the corresponding period of 
1940. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business — not including re- 
vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions — of 39 United States compa- 
nies having 82% of the total life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

All classes contributed to the 
March increase, the report shows. 
New ordinary insurance amounted to 
$455,226,000 against $439,506,000 — 
an increase of 3.6%. Industrial in- 
surance was $148,978,000 against 
$138,545,000 — an increase of 7.5%. 
Group insurance was $42,721,000 
against $37,556,000 — an increase of 
13.8%. For the month, the new busi- 
ness of all classes of the 39 compa- 
nies was $646,925,000 against $615.,- 
607,000 for March of 1940 — an in- 
crease of 5.1%. 
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Elevator Dust Explosions 
Subject of N.F.P.A. Report 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND REC- 
OMMENDATIONS CONCERNING THE 
control of grain dust explosions will 
comprise the subject matter of the 
report of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association’s committee on dust 
explosion hazards, which is to be 
presented at the organization’s annual 
meeting in Toronto by Dr. David J. 
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Price of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, chairman of the 
committee. 

The committee’s study of this sub- 
ject over a period of several years in- 
dicates that dust explosions in termi- 
nal grain elevators, which in the past 
have destroyed property valued at 
many millions of dollars, may be 
largely prevented by removal of the 
fine floating dust which is produced 
whenever grain is handled. There has 
been considerable opposition to the 
removal of dust from grain in eleva- 
tors, because of the fact that the dust 
constitutes a part of the weight of the 
grain which must be accounted for. 

The committee now proposes sug- 
gested good practice requirements for 
the application of suction cleaning of 
grain and for venting, the require- 
ments having been prepared with the 
cooperation of the Terminal Grain 
Weighmasters Association. The proc- 
ess is designed to remove fine dust, 
but with safeguards which will pre- 
vent the removal of grain and thus 
affect weights. The committee holds 
that the removal of the fine dust alone 
will have but a negligible effect on 
weights. 

The committee also intends to pres- 
ent a proposed code for the preven- 
tion of dust ignition in country eleva- 
tors, which has been prepared by a 
sub-committee under the chairman- 
ship of Capt. L. C. Webster of the 
Northwest Country Elevator Associa- 
tion. The attention of the N. F. P. A. 
committee on dust explosion hazards 
previously has been concentrated 
largely on terminal elevotors ; the pro- 
posed code has been prepared in 
recognition of the fact that country 
elevators, while small individually, 
have in the aggregate an importance 
comparable to that of the terminal 
elevators and should be safeguarded. 


Southeastern Mutual Agents 


Plan Regional Association 

THE MINIMIZING OF THE “LOWER 
COST ARGUMENT” AS A FACTOR IN 
the sale of mutual fire and casualty 
insurance, a recommendation which 
sales executives of the major mutual 
carriers have been making for a num- 
ber of years, is expected to win a 
greatly increased number of adher- 
ents among southern mutual agents, 
if discussions heard at the Five-State 
Conference of Mutual Insurance 
Agents held in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, on April 14-16 is a criterion. 
Feeling was general that stock fire 
and casualty insurance companies are 
tending more and more to attempt to 
compete on a price basis with the 
mutual insurers — as exemplified by 


the recent interest in stock participat- 
ing policies and in rating plans — 
and that these developments may in 
time narrow the margin between the 
cost of stock insurance and mutual 
coverage. 

In view of this apparent trend 
plans were drawn at the meeting for 
a program of more intensive continu- 
ing education for mutual agents. The 
expectation is that there will be or- 
ganized a Southeastern Association 
of Mutual Insurance Agents which 
will take in the mutual producers in 
the states of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
Tillman E. Wheeler, mutual local 
agent of Birmingham, was appointed 
chairman of a committee which will 
present the matter to each of the state 
associations of mutual insurance 
agents involved. 

Such a move, it is felt, would facili- 
tate the holding of educational clinics 
to which really outstanding national 
insurance experts could be invited as 
speakers and instructors. Meetings of 
the constituent state associations 
would not be abandoned, but would 
be held in conjunction with the larger 
assemblages. 

The increasing cooperation be- 
tween mutual and stock companies, 
especially in the casualty field, was 
stressed by Ambrose B. Kelly of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
in addressing the meeting. Such co- 
operation has been, of course, apart 
from the production field — where 
competition is at least as keen as ever 
— but has been helpful in such mat- 
ters as the drafting of uniform poli- 
cies and the uncovering of fraudulent 
claims. 

Philip L. Baldwin, executive sec- 
retary of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, asserted 
that the organization doubled its 
membership in 1940, and now has 
members in 25 states. 


H. Walter Lee, Secretary of 
Coal Merchants Mutual, Dies 


H. WALTER LEE, SECRETARY AND 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THE COAL 
Merchants Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of New York for the past 15 
years, died at his home in Albany on 
April 17. He was 65 years old. 

When the Coal Merchants was or- 
ganized in 1915, Mr. Lee was elected 
assistant manager. In 1926, upon the 
death of M. N. Clement, he became 
general manager, combining his du- 
ties with those as director and coun- 
sel of the company. 

Mr. Lee was widely known among 
liability men and was considered an 
authority on insurance law. 
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Annually America's ablest truck drivers gather from 48 states to compete in the American 

Trucking Association's driving contest; this is part of the field which came together in Los 

Angeles last fall. The smiling Edson Smith of Detroit, seen astraddle the radiator, was chosen 
the nation's champion truck driver in 1938 and 1939. 


Labor Unions and Safety 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


MONG those professionally fa- 
A miliar with the realities of in- 
dustrial safety it is well known 
that many labor unions have played 
an important part, over recent de- 
cades, in the reduction of health and 
accident hazards in American indus- 
trial plants. And even though the 
prime motive of the unions’ activity in 
this field has been the protection of 
their own members, it is admitted 
widely that such unions have made a 
major contribution to the remarkable 
growth of the industrial safety move- 
ment — a movement which has made 
the average factory today a safer 
place than the average home from the 
accident point of view, and a much 
safer place than our streets and high- 
ways, 
Because of the practical effective- 
ness of such union activity it thus 
becomes real news in the field of 


safety when it can be announced that 
assistance in starting an entirely new 
kind of national highway safety pro- 
gram is being given by the largest 
American Federation of Labor union 
— the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America. The 
program now being set in motion is 
one to improve the safety of the high- 
ways in a specific 14-state area cen- 
tering about Chicago, “the highway 
trucking center of the nation,” in 
which the union is cooperating with 
trucking companies and insurance 
carriers ; if successful in this area, it 
is expected that the program eventu- 
ally will be extended throughout the 
country. As in the past, of course, 
the unions will be helping to lessen 
the accident hazards of tens of thou- 
sands of their own members. But 
these members — the drivers respon- 






sible for the actual operation of thou- 
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sands of huge trucks over this section 
of America’s highway system — will 
be helping in a large and generous 
way to control the most serious na- 
tional accident problem. 

Driving highway trucks is a com- 
paratively new and _ highly skilled 
trade; the drivers have been facing 
steadily increasing accident hazards, 
both because of the increasing size 
and increasing average speed of high- 
way trucks and lately because of the 
increasing congestion of the highways 
growing out of national defense ac- 
tivities. Regardless of these hazards 
truck drivers as a group have a 
steadily improving safety record, as 
contrasted with the steady increase in 
accidents on rural highways by pas- 
senger car drivers. Motor freight 
drivers undoubtedly are the most 
skilled and the safest drivers on the 
highways today, and this is true de- 
spite the harsh words often directed 
at them by drivers of speeding pas- 
senger cars caught behind sluggish 
big trucks carrying valuable cargoes 
over congested or inadequate high- 
ways. 

The exceptional safety record made 
by motor freight drivers is due in 
large measure to their new skills in 
what has come to be known as “pro- 
tective driving.” But the rapid ex- 
pansion of the highway trucking in- 
dustry, and the tremendous new de- 
mands made upon truckers by the na- 
tional defense program, is requiring 
many new truck drivers. How can 
these drivers, as well as the veterans, 
best be trained in safe driving? This 
is a question which the unions repre- 
senting these drivers actively are be- 
ginning to face. 

First important evidence of this in- 
creased interest of the unions in 
driver safety came in the announce- 
ment of an organization meeting held 
recently in Chicago. At this meeting 
the unions were -represented by the 
spokesmen for 212 locals in fourteen 
states, with about 125,000 motor 
freight driver members. They met 
with the representatives of 824 truck- 
ing operators who were employing 
most of these drivers, and with the 
representatives of leading insurance 
companies. Represented, too, was the 
Safety Section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers. The fourteen states rep- 
resented were Michigan, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and the border areas of Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, and Colorado, 

As the result of this and later meet- 
ings there has been set up a General 
Safety Committee for the area. Chair- 
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man and one of the employers’ repre- 
sentatives is R. C. Olson, vice-chair- 
man of the Operators’ Area Com- 
mittee. T. T. Neal, chairman of the 
Union Area Committee, was the first 
union representative announced, with 
others to be named. BL. C. Jacobs, 
who directs the safety activities of the 
Central Motor Freight Association, 
is another employers’ representative. 
Committee member I‘rank Purse is 
director of District No. 8 for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Motor Carriers. Representa- 
tives of the insurance carriers are 
G. M. Wooten of the Employers Mu- 
tual Liability Insurance Company, 
Charles Ray of Markel Service, G. L. 
Gore of the Bruce Dodson Company, 
and a fourth member to be an- 
nounced later. 

This General Safety Committee 
plans to set up in each state of the 
area similar local safety committees ; 
these will have as members repre- 
sentatives of the unions, the opera- 
tors, and the safety departments of 
insurance companies. These — state 
committees, according to the plan, 
will carry on active state campaigns 
to determine the causes of the high- 
way truck accidents in their respec- 
tive territories. Then they will take 
definite steps, through driver and op- 
erator education and other means, to 
control the accident causes. 

This novel program of tnion-em- 
ployer activity in highway safety is 
one of the outgrowths of the exist- 
ence — for nearly two years in the 
Chicago area of the most exten- 
sive working agreements between the 
unions of motor freight drivers and 
the operators employing these driv- 
ers to be found in any section of the 
United States. The agreement was 
signed for the unions by the original 
Eleven-State Union Area Commit- 
tee, which represents virtually all of 
the over-the-road drivers in the area 
near Chicago, and has since been 
broadened to take in parts of three 
bordering states. The agreement was 
signed for the employers by the 
Eleven-State Operators Area Com- 
mittee. 

Members of the Union Area Com- 
mittee which approved the agreement 
were T. T. Neal, the Committee’s 
secretary; John T. O’Brien, Joseph 
F. Scialowski, J. M. ©’Laughlin, 
Thomas FE. Flynn, William Ryan, 
Carl Kuehl, Frank Brown, Micheal 
Healy, E. J. Williams, M. B. Dunne, 
T. V. Smith, Jack Maloney, Bb. V. 
Griff, John Wirth, and Farrell 
Dobbs. Members of the Operators 
Area Committee by which the agree- 
ment was approved were chairman 
John Bridge, of the Inter-State Sys- 
tem; J. L. Keeshin of the Keeshin 
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Motor Express Company-National 
Freight Lines and Twin City Des 
Moines Express; Fay Watson of 
Watson Brothers Transportation 
Company; LB. D. Blaney of M. K. & 
C. Truck Lines ; Birney Baker of Des 
Moines Transportation; R. B. Gott- 
fredson of Transamerican Freight 
Lines; Walter F. Mullady of De- 
catur Cartage Company; W. J. Mc- 
Carthy of Brady Transfer and Stor- 
age Company; Ben Spector of Spec- 
tor Motor Service; E. C. Lacey of 
Shippers Dispatch; H. H. Hiland of 
Interstate Dispatch; H. J. Lee of Lee 
Brothers; F. P. Raymond of Ray- 
mond Brothers Motor Transporta- 
tion; E. W. Krause of Silver Fleet 
Motor Express ; C. H. Ozee of Hayes 
Freight Lines; John Cooper of Hol- 
land Motor Express; John Gottlieb 
of Pioneer Motor Service; and Eu- 
gene A. Murphy of Gateway City 
Transfer Company. 

Many of the 824 operators reported 
to be parties to the agreement are 
members of the various state motor 
trucking associations affiliated with 
the American Trucking Association, 
Inc., the national trade organization 
of the motor-trucking industry. Most 
also are members of the Central 
States Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
which is recognized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s Bureau of 
Motor Carriers as the official rate- 
making spokesman for this group. 


HE agreement provides that the 

union shall exclusively represent 
all drivers; all new men must be 
hired, if available, through the union; 
and that “there shall be no strike or 
lockout or tie-up without first using 
all possible means of peaceful settle- 
ment of any controvetsy which might 
arise.” Any dispute must first be 
taken up between the employer and 
the local union involved. If not ad- 
justed it passes on to the Joint State 
Committee, then to the Joint Area 
Committee — and “there shall be no 
strike or lockout or tie-up except upon 
the failure of the Joint Area Com- 
mittee to agree upon the adjustment 
of a dispute.” 

To date, after nearly a year and a 
half of experience, only about one 
hundred disputes have reached the 
Joint Area Committee. All of these 
have been adjusted satisfactorily — 
“and without any outside help,” ex- 
ecutives of the Joint Area Board 
assert. 

Most of these disputes have re- 
lated either to the dismissal of a 
driver or to driver “working condi- 
tions,” since the per-hour wage scale 
and the maximum and minimum 


hours of service are so specifically 
stated as to permit few disagreements 
here. It is agreed that an operator 
who wants a new driver first must 
call on the union. But, as one oper- 
ator recently said, “The Army draft 
and the pick-up in the trucking busi- 
ness is already making good truck 
drivers hard to get.” So in actual 
practice, the local union often does 
not have a driver to send. Therefore 
the operator usually must continue in 
the old-fashioned way to hire and train 
needed new drivers. If not a union 
member, the driver must make imme- 
diate application for membership. 
Otherwise, the employment can only 
be on a 30-day basis. The prospec- 
tive new driver receives full pay for 
any “student trips” he may take. 


The agreement does not set up 
barriers to any pre-employment phy- 
sical examinations of a new driver; 
and of course there could be no such 
barriers, since the employer is obliged 
to certify, under the Safety Regula- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers, that all of his drivers meet 
certain “minimum qualifications” of 
mental and physical condition. These 
conditions include, among others, “no 
mental, nervous, organic, or func- 
tional lisease” likely to interfere with 
safe driving; and qualifications as to 
eyesight which can be certified only 
after a scientific eye test. 

The agreement is not very specific 
about safe-driving standards. As to 
property losses which a driver might 
cause, it is stated that “employees 
shall not be charged for loss or dam- 
age unless clear proof of negligence 
is shown.”” And it is added that “the 
employer shall not discharge any em- 
ployee without just cause and _ shall 
give at least one warning notice of 
the complaint against such employee, 
except that no warning notice need 
be given an employee before he is 
discharged if the cause of such dis- 
charge is dishonesty, drunkenness or 
recklessness resulting in serious acci- 
dent while on the job.” 

A number of the cases which have 
come before the Joint Area Commit- 
tee have related to differences of 
opinion, by the unions and the em- 
ployers, as to what is “drunkenness,” 
“recklessness,” and “a serious acci- 
dent.” The discharge of a driver must 
be by “proper written notice.” The 
driver may take an appeal by like 
written notice within five days, and 
a decision in the case must be reached 
by the Committee within ten days. 

“No employee,” states the agree- 
ment, ‘shall be compelled to take out 
equipment that is not safe mechani- 
cally to operate over the highway.” 
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One Chicago operator believes that 
the agreement already has helped in 
several ways to improve highway 
driving. First, the better average pay 
— and especially the better pay by 
some of the smaller operators and out 
from smaller terminals — is helping 
to attract more competent new driv- 
ers. Many drivers are giving more 
attention to their health habits ; this is 
encouraged by the stipulation that 
“comfortable, sanitary lodging shall 
be furnished by the employer in all 
cases where an employee is required 
to take a statutory rest period away 
from his home terminal.” The Chi- 
cago operator mentioned allows his 
drivers $1.50 a day for road meals; 
and 60 cents (based on usual Y.M.C. 
A. hotel charges) for a bed. 


HE new highway hazard from in- 

creasing traffic was especially 
mentioned in the recent safety meet- 
ing of the unions and employers with 
the insurance companies, and there 
was considerable discussion of the in- 
crease in the use of motor vehicles 
by the U.S. Army. Joseph E. Bazyn- 
ski, Chief of the Motor Transport 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, re- 
cently stated in a public address that 
new trucks were then being delivered 
to the Army at the rate of 3,500 a 
week, and that such deliveries would 
soon be stepped up to 4,500 a week. 

Two years ago, he said, there were 
only 14,000 quartermaster vehicles in 
the Army. At the time of his speak- 
ing there were about 75,000; and by 
June 30 he estimated that there would 
be 190,000. By late summer or early 
fall there would be 286,000; which 
was considered the number necessary 
for an Army of 1,400,000. About 
400,000 of these men in the Army, he 
estimated, would be required to drive 
and maintain these motor vehicles, 
which would include trucks, tanks, 
passenger cars and motorcycles. 

“The new picture,” he asserted, 
“is surprising even to us in the 
Army.” 

The American Federation of Labor 
officially expressed its concern over 
the highway safety problem by a 
resolution adopted by the Executive 
Council in January, 1931. 

“Attention has been called to the 
fact,” the resolution stated, “that ex- 
isting traffic congestion, which is con- 
stantly becoming worse, has resulted 
in fatal accidents claiming approxi- 
mately 30,000 lives in a year, and has 
caused accidental injuries to approxi- 
mately one million persons, entailing 
a stupendous property and economic 
loss, 

“Whereas, it is believed that the 
formulation and adoption of a uni- 
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form traffic code in every state will 
not only reduce this great loss and 
suffering, but will make for added 
safety in every direction, be it 

“Resolved that we approve the Uni- 
form Vehicle Code formulated by the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety and any improve- 
ment thereon that may be advanced 
from time to time in the interest of 
the public in general and wage earn- 
ers in particular, and that we call on 
State Federations of Labor to further 
legislation — in states that have not 
yet acted — designed to secure, as 
nearly as possible, uniform standards, 
rules and practices in the interest of 
safety and to reduce the accident haz- 
ard that now so generally menaces the 
well-being of pedestrians, the travel- 
ing public, children and the operators 
of motor and other vehicles on our 
streets and highways.” 

At the 1939 annual A. F. of L. 
convention, another general safety 
resolution was passed unanimously. 
It was proposed by John P. Frey of 
the Metal Trade Department. The 
resolution urged, because of the 
“economic loss” and “human misery” 
which was resulting from work acci- 
dents, “all affiliated labor groups, in- 
cluding local units, to immediately 
organize safety committees within 
their organizations and to actively en- 
gage in the promotion of safe and 
healthful work practices.” 

The resolution directed that this 
safety work should be undertaken 
along the following specific lines: 
“(1) study and analysis of the safety 
and health problem of each trade or 
industry, and the preparation of rec- 
ommendations for the prevention of 
accidents and occupational diseases ; 
(2) inclusion in union agreements of 
clauses requiring the provision and 
maintenance of safe and healthy work- 
ing conditions; (3) exertion of pres- 
sure on state and local authorities for 
the adequate regulation of industry 
through specific safety and health 
regulations.” 

It is certain, to follow through on 
this resolution, that such safety 
clauses are now being written into 
many union-empioyer contracts. Even 
back in 1939, Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins stated before the 
National Safety Congress that — “‘of 
the 7,000 contracts reviewed (by the 
U. S. Department of Labor), 2,500 
carried some provision relating to 
safety and health.” 

Somewhat in contrast with the 
above resolution, the same annual 
convention of the A. F. of L. passed 
another resolution which has an im- 
portant indirect relationship to high- 
way safety. It was proposed by four 
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delegates of the Molders Union and 
opposed the requirement of physical 
examinations of applicants for em- 
ployment. The resolution argued that 
“these examinations are so drastic 
that they prevent workers that are 
capable of doing a full day’s work 
from obtaining employment because 
of minor defects, and who are fully 
competent to look after their own 
physical condition.” 


More recently, however, there 
seems to be much sentiment in the 
other direction by labor unions. An 
example is the action of labor unions 
in the New York City area, for the 
protection of their members against 
tuberculosis. In February, 1939, the 
Furriers Joint Council made arrange- 
ments with the New York City 
Health Department for physical ex- 
aminations by all of their members 
who should so desire. Within a year 
about 5000 of them (over 25% of the 
membership) had volutarily been ex- 
amined. A number of other organized 
groups soon started like programs, 
under plans of secrecy as to the re- 
sults which would protect the mem- 
bers examined. Another example of 
the promotion of physical examina- 
tions by organized labor is the exam- 
inations for venereal diseases by the 
National Maritime Union. 


NOTHER kind of example is the 
Wisconsin physical examination 
program. In 1937 and 1938 the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission held in- 
formal conferences with representa- 
tives of industry and labor, which re- 
sulted in the unanimous adoption of 
a “declaration of principles” concern- 
ing physical examination in industry. 
They endorse periodical physical ex- 
amination in all industries where it 
will aid in the protection of the 
health workers, under strict regula- 
tions which guard against later dis- 
criminations in the employment of a 
worker or in the, continuation of em- 
ployment. The Wisconsin plan, in 
operation since 1938, continues to 
have the endorsement of numerous 
Wisconsin groups of organized labor. 
The principle of physical examina- 
tions recently received strong sup- 
port from Mathew Woll, Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
at the first annual meeting of the 
American Conference of Industrial 
Health, held in Chicago in Novem- 
ber, 1940. 

Secretary Woll presented the 
“Viewpoint of Labor,” on the gen- 
eral symposium subject of “The 
Practical Value and Application of 
Industrial Health Work.” In_ his 
paper he endorsed the program of the 
New York City Unions for the con- 
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trol of tuberculosis among their mem- 
bers. He said that opposition to phy- 
sical examinations had come through 
a widespread feeling among workers 
that the findings in such examinations 
had often been used to their disad- 
vantage. But he predicted that op- 
position by unions would disappear 
when there had been worked out “a 
formula by which the advantages, ad- 
mitted by all, of periodic, thorough 
health examinations, whether pre-em- 
ployment or during employment, shall 
be equitably distributed without pre- 
judice to either employer or em- 
ployee.” 

Evidence of the kind of conflict 
which the subject of physical exam- 
inations may create was reported not 
long ago as front page news by many 
newspapers. The story, as printed, 
was to the effect that a truck driver 
for an eastern employer had had five 
recent accidents but had refused to 
have his eyes examined. The refusal 
had resulted in the attempted dismis- 
sal of the driver, the calling of a 
strike by the union, and the filing by 
the employer of a damage suit for 
$100,000 against the union. 

In contrast, there could be recited 
numerous instances where there have 
been no such complications when 
drivers have been asked, after having 
had “ a string of accidents,” to have 
their eyes examined. Most of these 
drivers had reached the middle-age 
period of life, and they fully realized 
that their eyes might be expected to 
change and that the wearing of prop- 
erly fitted glasses would be for their 
own protection. 

Most motor freight drivers fully 
realize that their job of safely pilot- 
ing a highway truck — over a road 
which may become hazardous at any 
moment for any one of a dozen rea- 
sons — is personally more risky than 
is the work of the average railroad 
engineer. This is because the rail- 
road locomotive is protected in so 
many ways that a highway truck can- 
not be protected. The railroad loco- 
motive is operated on a fixed level 
track, and is protected by numerous 
kinds of signals and guards, automatic 
and otherwise. The motor freight 
driver also knows that different 
groups of railroad employees, even 
though highly unionized, willingly 
have periodic physical examinations. 
These examinations, he knows, have 
been prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the inter- 
ests of “public safety” and have been 
effective for many years. 

Highway truck drivers also realize 
that their respective employers have 
been required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission highway safety 
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regulations to certify that they, the 
drivers, are physically fit for safe 
highway driving. These safety regu- 
lations, the drivers know, were care- 
fully worked out as the result of pub- 
lic hearings in which their unions 
were given opportunity to testify and 
register any desired objections. The 
drivers know that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission highway safety 
regulations — like the railroad safety 


regulations — were also imposed in 
the interest of “public safety.” 
ee @ ® 


UMEROUS motor freight op- 

erators are frankly puzzled as 
to how they can continue to conform 
to the requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as related to 
the physical condition of their driv- 
ers. They have already certified that 
all of their drivers were, on January 
1, 1940, “physically fit”; and that all 
new drivers hired thereafter had had 
a physical examination “within a 
year.” But many of their oldest-in- 
service drivers — including some of 
their most reliable and best drivers — 
are definitely in the middle-age group ; 
and there is no present Interstate 
Commerce Commission requirement 
for their re-examination. These driv- 
ers should be having physical exami- 
nations regularly every two or three 
vears, especially their eyesight. But 
the general attitude of the unions to- 
ward such a program has been one of 
opposition. How long will it be, these 
operators are asking themselves, be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission will issue new safety regula- 
tions which will definitely require pe- 
riodic physical examinations ? 

What will the unions decide they 
can do in a practical way, as their 
part of the new three-way highway 
safety program which they have ini- 
tiated with the employers and insur- 
ance companies? What can they do 
to help improve their members as 
drivers, for the personal protection 
of these members and for the protec- 
tion of the employers and the general 
public? 

One union activity which has been 
suggested is the encouragement of 
their drivers to take courses in first- 
aid training. It is agreed that such 
training would help their drivers to 
become more “safety conscious” and 
“health conscious”; and also enable 
them, in case of an accident, to ren- 
der more effective aid to their fellow 
drivers and to the general public. 

Here again, there are possible com- 
plications. For instance, a driver of 
a Chicago public utilities company ap- 
pealed to the Wages and Hours Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, asking for a ruling that would 


award him time-and-a-half pay for all 
the extra hours he had used in attend- 
ing first-aid classes. But the ruling 
was to the effect that the first-aid in- 
structions were more to the personal 
benefit of the driver than to the bene- 
fit of his employer, hence the em- 
ployer was under no wage payment 
obligations. Many companies, how- 
ever, to avoid any such controversy 
and to add an extra incentive, have 
developed a plan to pay each driver 
a dollar for each first-aid training 
class he attends. Many over-the-road 
drivers have taken or are taking 
American Red Cross first-aid train- 
ing; and there are numerous in- 
stances where drivers have been able 
to save lives and to help in minimiz- 
ing injuries from highway accidents. 

In Pennsylvania, it is reported that 
driver’s unions have started on a 
state-wide program in highway safety, 
by distributing safety literature and 
conducting other safety educational 
activities. Other state union groups 
doubtless will undertake like pro- 
grams. 

The recent growth in membership 
of unions of motor vehicle drivers 
has been large. At the last two an- 
nual A. F. of L. conventions, the 
driver’s union — that is, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers — reported larger member- 
ship gains than any other single 
union. The membership reported in 
1940 was 393,700, a gain of 43,700 
members during the year. 

A large percentage of these new 
members are over-the-road drivers. 
Among all truck drivers, their occu- 
pation is the most hazardous because 
it lies in the zone of increasing acci- 
dents, as contrasted with decreasing 
automobile accidents in cities. Over- 
the-road drivers are the ones most in 
need of the new kind of constructive 
accident-control programs which their 
unions seem to be developing. 








Jensen Heads Omaha Mutual 
Insurance Association 


CLIFFORD W. JENSEN WAS ELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUTUAL INSUR- 
ance Association of Omaha at the or- 
ganization’s recent annual meeting. 
Other officers elected include: H. D. 
Coe, Vice-President; Gerald Sohl, 
Secretary, and Thomas Adams, 
Treasurer. 

E. N. Hansen, C. R. McCotter and 
Robert Sommerville, comprise the 
Association’s Advisory Committee 
and Lee Kious, W. R. Sommerville 
and H. T. Patterson are members of 
its Executive Board. 
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“Defense” Concern of Fire Waste Council 


ITH fire prevention activities 

for national defense as_ its 

theme the eighteenth annual 
meeting of the National Fire Waste 
Council, held in Washington on 
March 28 under the sponsorship of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, brought to public at- 
tention as never before the effort 
which the business community has 
been making for two decades to con- 
trol and decrease the national eco- 
nomic waste occasioned each year by 
fire. Each of four outside speakers 
stressed the importance which fire 
prevention activities have assumed as 
a factor in the successful carrying out 
of the industrial aspects of the na- 
tional defense program. 


E. P. Coffey, of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, outlined the prob- 
lems which that organization has en- 
countered under its responsibility to 
forestall sabotage and espionage in 
plants engaged in defense production. 
The work which is being done by the 





Insurance Committee for the Protec- 
tion of American Industrial Plants 
was discussed by R. E. Wilson, the 
Factory Mutuals engineer who has 
been loaned to serve as assOciate 
manager of the Committee’s operat- 
ing staff. George W. Booth, chief 
engineer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, stressed the con- 
tribution which his organization has 
made as a consultant upon fire pro- 
tection of defense projects. A de- 
scription of the national fire defense 
program prepared by F. Lloyd Eno 
of the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense was pre- 
sented by Dr. David W. Price of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Those in attendance at the meeting 
were welcomed in an address by 
James S. Kemper, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and the reports of the Coun- 
cil’s standing committees were pre- 
sented. Most interesting of these was 


the annual report upon fire casualty 
statistics of 1940, which had been 
compiled by chairman Paul W. Terry, 
and which showed 1,399 deaths in 
the United States from fire during 
1940, as against 1,461 in 1939 and 
1,442 in 1938. Chairmen of other 
committees reporting were Rush W. 
Carter, agricultural ; Richard E. Ver- 
nor, contests ; George W. Booth, con- 
test grading; C. C. Goldsmith, fire 
service extension; Eugene Arms, in- 
formation and publications, and T. 
Alfred Fleming, speakers. 


The first comprehensive disclosure 
of the work which is being done by 
the Insurance Committee for the Pro- 
tection of American Industrial Plants 
was made in the address of R. E. 
Wilson. The Committee, formed some 
months ago with a membership of 
fifteen major fire and casualty insur- 
ance executives representing all types 
of carriers, has set up an operating 
staff of company experts in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of assisting 
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agencies such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the War and 
Navy Departments in facilitating in- 
spections of the plants engaged in de- 
fense production. The Committee 
membership includes representatives 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies, the 
Factory Insurance Association, the 
American Mutual Alliance, the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Exec- 
utives, the Associated Reciprocal Ex- 
changes, and the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies. 


“ HE consolidation of the many 

insurance interests involved, 
which has made such a single move- 
ment possible, is in itself an achieve- 
ment and an outstanding example of 
cooperation in a highly competitive 
field of business,” Mr. Wilson pointed 
out in his address to the Council. 
“As a result the services of the 
trained engineering and _ inspection 
forces of these companies are avail- 
able for making surveys of privately- 
owned plants engaged in war defense 
contracts throughout the country and 
their reports are being consolidated 
for the use of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Military Intelli- 
gence Department and the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, in safeguarding 
such properties against interruption 
by fire, sabotage and carelessness. 
The field staff thus available numbers 
four to five thousand men, most of 
whom have had long experience in 
their various branches of inspection 
work. 

“In our national war defense, it is 
of vital importance to keep the wheels 
turning continuously and any inter- 
ruption of production, whether by 
fire, accident, or subversive activities, 
will result in loss of valuable time in 
assembling the many kinds of muni- 
tions and supplies now urgently 
needed for preparation of this coun- 
try against possibility of attack. This 
loss prevention and protection pro- 
gram applies not only to the large 
plant with a war contract of several 
million dollars but also to every small 
manufacturer engaged in the produc- 
tion of small parts. This is true be- 
cause his inability to finish contracts 
on time may result in a bottleneck 
which would definitely affect the com 
pletion of the major defense work as 
carried out in the large plants. 

“As already stated, there are three 
types of losses which may cause in- 
terruption of production and con- 
cerning which the Committee can 
furnish information and advice. These 
include fire losses, casualty losses and 
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sabotage losses. There are also shut- 
downs from strikes, which are out- 
side the direct scope of this Commit- 
tee’s activities, although even in this 
field there is definite work which can 
be done from the standpoint of fire 
prevention, 

“Working from a priority list of 
many war defense plants furnished 
the Committee, the various inspection 
bureaus of the fire and casualty com- 
panies are notified that reports with 
comments and recommendations are 
desired at intervals of from three to 
four months, or oftener when special 
hazards are noted or new construc- 
tion is in progress. These bureaus 
then send such reports to Washing- 
ton, together with plans of the prop- 
erties and factual data, from which 
consolidated reports are prepared by 
an experienced staff and sent to the 
interested Government agencies. The 
field men making these reports are 
selected technically trained experts 
well qualified in their respective 
branches and are generally familiar 
with the plants from previous visits, 

-factors which are of great value in 
securing prompt and accurate sum- 
mations of existing conditions. They 
are able to discuss hazards intelli- 
gently at the factories and often can 
secure immediate action or promise 
of early attention in remedying unde- 
sirable conditions. 

“Irom a fire protection standpoint, 
including also explosion and sprinkler 
leakage possibilities, the problems in- 
clude investigation of proper auto- 
matic sprinkler and hydrant protec- 
tion, extinguishers and hose stand- 
pipes for first aid, adequacy of water 
supplies, suitability of construction 
including fire walls for subdivision of 
areas and vertical cutoffs at stairs 
and elevators, segregation of large 
values into separate fire areas, good 
housekeeping and maintenance, proper 
safeguards for special hazards such as 
in spraying processes and drying 
ovens, no-smoking regulations, elimi- 
nation of electrical hazards, plant in- 
spections including valves and other 
fire equipment, watchman service, fire 
brigades and drills, fire alarm sys- 
tems, and availability and reliability 
of public fire department service. At- 
tention is also given to possibilities of 
interruption from windstorm. 

“Use and Occupancy loss possibili- 
ties are also important. Often a plant 
has ‘bottleneck’ operations where the 
loss of a special machine might cause 
a long delay before replacements can 
be made and the production of a large 
part of the plant is affected. The 
prolonged interruption of power 
equipment is a frequent possibility 
due to improper location or inability 


to make prompt replacements or re- 
pairs. In such cases spare units are 
the only proper answer to the prob- 
lem, although arrangements may 
sometimes be made in advance to 
take care of such emergencies with 
minimum loss of time. 

“From the casualty viewpoint, sur- 
veys are made and recommendations 
are submitted to prevent the maim- 
ing, killing and injuring of trained 
workers essential to industries en- 
gaged in defense production. In this 
way valuable production time will be 
saved on the part of the workers, and 
not only will the possibility of acci- 
dental injury be minimized but occu- 
pational diseases will be kept under 
control. It is the aim of the casualty 
companies to prevent disruption of 
and delays to production schedules 
and of damage to machines and equip- 
ment, interruption of power service 
through boiler breakdowns or explo- 
sions, and waste of materials, all of 
which fall in the wake of accidents. 
In this way, the insurance companies 
will control, as far as possible, all 
environmental factors which may 
render a worker less fit for his job 
of maintaining quality and quantity 
in the defense program. 

“New construction introduces its 
own hazards and fire protection en- 
gineers can work to advantage from 
the start reviewing construction plans 
and advising as to proper sprinkler 
and yard main layouts. When actual 
construction starts, they can make 
certain that proper precautions are 
taken as the work progresses by elim- 
inating or safeguarding the usual haz- 
ards such as welding, smoking and 
poor housekeeping, including unnec- 
essary use or accumulation of com- 
bustible materials and also providing 
adequate fire-fighting equipment and 
water supplies as needed. 

“The changing over from normal 
production to war defense products 
often introduces new process hazards, 
particularly in the use and storage of 
flammable liquids and highly com- 
bustible materials. These can be 
studied on the spot and corrective 
steps taken to prevent interruption by 
fire, explosion or accident. 

“In the war defense plant, sabotage 
is now a hazard which must be given 
serious consideration, as there is rea- 
son to fear that all fires and accidents 
will not be unintentional. Mysterious 
losses occur at vital points in the sup- 
ply line or in power facilities, or an 
unexplained explosion may wreck a 
large drying oven. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has a large field 
staff investigating personnel and gen- 
eral conditions and are doing highly 
efficient work in handling subversive 
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activities and taking preventive meas- 
ures. Supplementing this effort, in- 
surance engineers whose loyalty has 
been accredited have been instructed 
to point out vulnerable points, includ- 
ing power equipment, where a suc- 
cessful bit of sabotage might cripple 
production and make recommenda- 
tions to reduce possibility of its suc- 
cess. In addition to these comments, 
their reports cover details of plant 
guarding, fencing, lighting, use of 
identification badges, checking of visi- 
tors, examination of bags, automobiles 
and freight cars, adequacy of alarm 
systems, and data as to Government 
contracts, stating type of work and 
per cent of total production involved. 

“These detailed reports are sub- 
mitted following each inspection, to- 
gether with a summary report cover- 
ing comments and recommendations 
from all three standpoints, — sabo- 
tage, fire and accident prevention. 
Also, special reports and letters cov- 
ering various emergencies are being 
forwarded, in order that information 
will be available for prompt action as 
needed. 

“This effort is one of great magni- 
tude which daily will grow larger as 
activity in the defense program con- 
tinues to increase and the facilities 
thus available become known to in- 
terested Government agencies. The 
task is, however, one which the in- 
surance companies are well equipped 
to carry out and one in which they 
consider it their particular privilege 
to serve.” eee 

N discussing the interest of the 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in fire protection, E. P. Coffey of that 
agency recalled that as the national 
defense emergency began to develop 
President Roosevelt directed the Bu- 
reau to become the United States co- 
ordinating agency in matters of sabo- 
tage, espionage, and subversive activi- 
ties. The request was seconded by 
the War Department and the Navy 
Department. These departments de- 
sired surveys of manufacturing plants 
which were engaged in defense work, 
so that the flow of production would 
not be hampered by accidents or slow- 
down attempts. The problem has re- 
quired the close cooperation of a 
great many organizations, such as the 
National Fire Waste Council, various 
government bureaus, the manufac- 
turers themselves, and the fire-fight- 
ing forces of the nation. 

He estimated that some 12,000 
plants are engaged in defense produc- 
tion, or will be so engaged shortly. 
Plant surveys made by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation are, of course, 
made primarily from the standpoint 
of preventing sabotage and espionage, 

but it is understood that every acci- 
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dent furnishes an opportunity for the 
saboteur to work under cover of it. 
Fire is regarded as one of the greatest 
possible deterrents to the defense pro- 
gram because, where an act of sabo- 
tage ordinarily would result merely 
in a slow-down, fire very easily can 
result in a complete stoppage of pro- 
duction. 

The report presented to the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council by its 
committee on fire casualty statistics 
revealed that during the past year 
fires in urban homes were responsi- 
ble for the greatest number of deaths, 
461 of the 1,399 reported having been 
thus classified. The breakdown of 
classes of structures in which fires 
cost lives was: 


Urban Romiés 2... .ccccsees 461 32.95% 
ee 207. = 14.80% 
Apartments and tenements... 69 4.93% 
RE chy, Bere ly viene aise 18 1.29% 
Other buildings ........... 328 23.45% 
Small structures .......... 64 4.57% 
Not classified (balance).... 252 18.01% 





1399 100.00% 
broken down in greater detail the 
statistics show the fatalities caused by 
21 types of fires, as follows: 
Very small structures tents, trail- 


I ne coc 8 G2 75 
Bonfires, grass fires (no structural fire 
SNE 8c etiiw cans as ear ealeaibees 21 
Flarebacks from furnaces, stoves, etc. ; 
falling into fireplaces; clothing 
GN TOR 5c 2k. wis. oe eee ee 56 
Handling open flames matches, 
POMMETHS.. LOFCIES, GtC.. 5 5 0.05 50 o.c-00 42 
Smoking in bed or in chairs.......... 35 
Rescue attempts and attempts to save 
PII» Gio cg brcascts 3cia's Sloe etee Mataaine 26 
ee es ee 9 
Trapped im bUNaGNgS....0.06050 0064: 311 
Suicide attempts or suicides causing 
GG GE CR MIORION: 5... < ¥.chosiein pace cms 11 
Fires started to cover up crimes 
arsem, Murder, tC. .......60cdssccsise 15 
MN MR Soe 5-45 8S ewes ee 1 
Traffic casualties (fire involved)..... 110 
Airplane crashes (fire involved)...... 31 
Lightning and electrical burns........ 12 
RCMININ © a siti vie, «acolo San wteor es ahs I 
Fireworks (fire involved).......... 1 


Starting fires with inflammable liquids 110 
Explosions from inflammable liquids. 105 
Explosions of stoves and furnaces (no 


inflammable liquids) .............. 44 
Explosions (fire involved).......... 94 
Miscellaneous (cause unknown)..... 275 

1,399 





Reveal Plans For Youth Fire 
Prevention Contest 


PLANS FOR A YOUTH FIRE PREVEN- 
TION CONTEST SPONSORED BY THE 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies with the two win- 
ners — a boy and a girl — being 
awarded an all-expense trip to the 
organization’s annual convention in 
Los Angeles next November 3-6 have 
been announced. 

Rules for the contest were drafted 
by the Youth Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee which met during the National 
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Association’s Mid-year Meeting in 
Chicago last month. Committee mem- 
bers are R. M. Stanton, Greenville, 
New York, chairman; Mrs. Glenna 
Watkins, Indianapolis, Indiana, sec- 
retary ; L. G. Keeney, Grinnell, lowa, 
treasurer; J. E. Kennedy, Madison, 
Wisconsin, and C. V. Campbell, New- 
ark, Ohio. 

The purpose of the undertaking, 
according to the committee, is to edu- 
cate the rural youth of the counties 
along lines of farm fire prevention. 
This work, it was announced, is to be 
carried on through 4-H Clubs, Farm- 
ers Leagues, Grange or other rural 
youth clubs and that it applies to all 
such youths between the ages of 14 
and 21. 

The contest which is to be uniform 
throughout the various states insofar 
as possible, provides that each en- 
trant inspect not less than three sets 
of farm buildings and file reports on 
forms furnished by the committee 
setting forth any and all hazards 
found and in addition, that recom- 
mendations as to the best method of 
correcting such defects or hazards be 
given. The rules also provide that a 
composition of not less than five hun- 
dred words nor more than seven hun- 
dred words on the subject: “What I 
have learned about fire prevention,” 
accompany each entry. 

The contest is to be run in coop- 
eration with various state associations 
of mutual insurance companies. State 
organizations wishing to participate 
in the contest will be asked to con- 
tribute not less than $25 to the com- 
mittee to help defray the expenses of 
the undertaking. All entries are first 
to be submitted to the secretary of 
the state association, who in turn 
will forward the essays of the boy 
and girl receiving the highest marks 
to Harry P. Cooper, National Sec- 
retary. The committee will then pro- 
ceed to judge all such final entries on 
the following basis : 

Twenty-five points for the reports, 
25 points for recommendations for 
correction of hazards, and 50 points 
for the composition submitted. 

All entries must reach the National 
Secretary not later than September 


15th. oe #« « 


Death Takes Frank J. Lake, 
Mutual Veteran 


FUNERAL SERVICES FOR FRANK J. 
LAKE, ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE 
Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Owatonna, 
Minnesota, were held in Skandia, 
Minnesota, on April 13. Mr. Lake, 
who was 79 years old, was a vice- 
president of the company at the time 
of his death. 
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Toronto Host To Annual 


N.F.P.A. 


HE control of fire in the nation- 

al preparedness program will be 

one of the chief subjects of dis- 
cussion when delegates to the 45th 
Annual Meeting of the National Fire 
Protection Association open a four- 
day meeting in Toronto’s Royal- York 
Hotel on May 12. Fire prevention 
experts from all parts of the United 
States and Canada are expected to 
participate in the sessions. The meet- 
ing this year will take on an inter- 
national aspect, as the Association 
of Canadian Fire Marshals will meet 
jointly with the Fire Marshals’ sec- 
tion of the N.I°.P.A. 

Detailed reports upon the specific 
progress made during the year to- 
wards the solution of fire protection 
problems in major fields will consti- 
tute, as usual, one of the highlights 
of the meeting. Reports of various 
committees which have been working 
on these problems since the 1940 
meeting will be presented. 

(Other features of the conference 
will be the meeting of the lire Pro- 
tection and Insurance Section of the 
\merican Association of Railroads, 
the Marine Section meeting, the Vol- 
unteer Firemen’s l‘orum, and a Fire 
Defense Forum, which gives prom- 
ise of being one of the most interest- 
ing sessions scheduled. 

The conference will open on the 
morning of May 12 with a joint meet- 
ing of the N.F.P.A. Fire Marshals 
Section and the Association of Ca- 
nadian Fire Marshals. Horace M. 
Davis, ire Marshal of Nebraska and 
chairman of the Section, will préside. 
A paper on “Fire Control Under the 
Blackout” by Col. S. S. Wright, Fire 
Marshal of Nova Scotia, is expected 
to be of paramount importance. The 
report of Executive Secretary, Percy 
Lugbee, a round-table discussion, and 
several committee reports will bring 
the session to a close. 

On the afternoon of May 12th 
problems of civil defense will come 


to the fore with addresses by V. A. 
M. Kemp, Superintendent of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
l‘orce, on “The War Duties of the 
R.C.M.P.”, and Louis Partington, 


British auxiliary fireman, Coventry, 
England, “The Attack on Coventry”. 
Assistant Director Hugh H. Clegg of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
will also be a speaker. A symposium 
on civil defense in which the partici- 


Meeting 


pants will be John Gontrum, Fire 
Marshal of Maryland; W. A. Reilly, 
Fire Commissioner, Boston; W. J. 
Scott, Fire Marshal of Ontario; Clem 
Smith, Fire Marshal of Indiana, and 
Arnold Renner, Fire Marshal of 
Michigan, will conclude the session. 

On May 13th current developments 
in arson control will be discussed by 
A. Bruce Bielaski, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; Harry Reth- 
oret, Fire Underwriters Investigation 
and Loss Information Bureau, and 
Dr. R. C. Steinmetz, Mill Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau. In addi- 
tion, “Juvenile Fire Setting” will be 
the subject of an address by C. W. 
Caskey, Ontario Fire Marshal’s Of- 
fice, and the report of the Committee 
on Pyromania will be presented. Elec- 
tion of officers of the Fire Marshals 
Section will then take place. 

The Volunteer Firemen’s Forum 
with David J. Price presiding will 
be addressed by Warren Y. Kimball, 
Associate Editor, “Volunteer Fire- 
men” magazine, who will discuss 
“Problems of Mutual Aid”; Max 
Smith, Chief, South Porcupine, On- 
tario, Fire Department, who will tell 
of the problems of winter fire fight- 
ing, and W. Fred Heisler, Director, 
School of Technical Training, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, who will take “Laying a 
Foundation for a Training Program” 
as the subject of his address. 

The Fire Defense Forum slated for 
the afternoon of May 15th will be 
presided over by George W. Elliott, a 
past president of the N.F.P.A. This 
forum will feature addresses by W. 
©. Gliddon, Federal A.R.P. officer 
of Canada, who will discuss “Civil- 
ian Defense Problems” ; Air Commo- 
dore G. E. Brookes, O.B.E., A.D.C., 
Royal Canadian Air Force, who will 
explain the British commonwealth 
air training plan, and Eliot Ness, Di- 
rector of Public Safety, Cleveland, 
Ohio, who will tell about the Cleve- 
land fire defense plan. 

At the final session on May 16th 
Allan W. Dallas, Technical Develop- 
ment Division, Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, United States Department of 
Commerce, will give a resumé, with 
motion pictures, of aircraft power 
plant fire tests conducted to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of various ex- 
tinguishing methods. Airport and 
hangar fire protection will also be 
discussed. Another interesting ad- 


dress by David P. Godwin, Chair- 
man, N.F.P.A. forest committee, on 
the use of forest fire towers for air- 
plane observation, the possible effects 
of war incendiarism in forests, and 
parachute fire-fighting and other 
new techniques in forest-fire extin- 
guishment is also scheduled for pres- 
entation. 

The meeting will close with the 
election of officers for the coming 
year. Expected to be chosen, as a 
result of their selection by the nomi- 
nating committee, are: 

President, Alvah Small Chicago; 
Vice Presidents, David J. Price, 
Washington, D. C., and Richard E. 
Vernor, Chicago; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Hovey T. Freeman, Providence, 
Rhode Island ; Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Albert T. Bell, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Directors nomi- 
nated to serve three-year terms are: 
Frank A. Dover, New Jersey; Rus- 
sell Grinnell, Providence; C. W. 
Pierce, New York; W. C. Wagner, 
Philadelphia, and John L. Wilds, Chi- 
cago. W. S. Hickey, New Haven; A. 
O. Boniface, New York, and W. C. 
Hodges, Topeka, have been named 
to the nominating committee. 

A program of motion pictures of 
popular and technical interest ar- 
ranged by the Committee on Visual 
Education, Richard E. Vernor, chair- 
man, will be shown during the meet- 
ing. The film presentations include 
“Fires in Review, 1941 Edition”; 
“The Warning”, showing incendiary 
bombings over England, and “A 
Word to the Wise”, a new home fire 
prevention film of the National Re- 
tailers Mutual Insurance Company 
of Chicago. 

Committee reports which will be 
presented to the convention include: 
Classification of electrical fires; fire- 
works law campaign; fire prevention 
and cleanup campaign ; city planning 
and zoning; adoption of the model 
fireworks law; fire protection en- 
gineering education; signaling sys- 
tems and thermostats; static electric- 
ity; electrical field service; electrical 
committee; electrical law; municipal 
fire apparatus ; automatic sprinklers; 
public water supplies for private fire 
protection ; tanks ; field practice ; pro- 
tection of openings; special extin- 
guishing systems; hydrants, valves 
and pipe fittings ; finishing processes; 
ovens and furnaces ; hazardous chem- 
icals and explosives ; explosives ordi- 
nance ; dust explosion hazards ; gases; 
truck transportation; flammable liq- 
uids; fireproofing and preservative 
treatments ; farm fire protection ; pro- 
tection of records; storage of com- 
bustible fibers. 
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TNEC Final Report Weighed 


By Congress 


ANY and varied have been the 
M reactions of business and the 

public — as reflected in the 
trade press and in publications of gen- 
eral circulation — to the filing of the 
final report of the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. The re- 
port was presented to the President 
of the United States Senate on March 
31, by Senator Joseph C. O’ Mahoney, 
after almost three years had been 
spent in investigation and in examina- 
tion of witnesses. 

Typical reaction of the leaders of 
the life insurance business, who had 
done more squirming upon the com- 
mittee’s grill than most of the 552 
witnesses heard, was a vast collective 
sigh of relief. The consensus was 
that the recommendations of the final 
report which concerned insurance 
were not especially drastic, most of 
them qualifying as mere suggestions 
for improving insurance supervision 
by the individual states which regu- 
late insurance companies under the 
present system. 


Other insurance elements were not 
so certain that the report was a harm- 
less document, pointing to the recom- 
mendation for the enactment of a 
Federal statute “preventing life in- 
surance companies from using the 
mails, the radio, or other means or 
instrumentalities of interstate com- 
merce to sell insurance in a state 
where they have not been lawfully 
admitted to do business” as the en- 
tering wedge of a system of Federal 
regulation of all insurance. Some 
were umeasy, too, over the recom- 
mendation that there be a Federal in- 
vestigation of all forms of fire, casu- 
alty, and marine insurance. The ma- 
jor mutual fire and casualty insurance 
companies, of course, were not mem- 
bers of the latter group, for the rea- 
son that many months ago they offi- 
cially commended the staging of an 
investigation into the fire and casualty 
fields, 

Newspapers generally seem to have 
felt that the institution of life insur- 
ance had come through the investi- 
gation very well, and that there was 
nothing derogatory to it in the final 
report. As for the value of some of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee’s other recommendations 
— such as in the fields of stricter 
anti-trust law enforcement, patent 
control, trade association activity, and 





and Business 


certain aspects of corporation practice 
— there was disagreement. Agree- 
ment there was, though, that the com- 
mittee’s persistent digging had turned 
up a more nearly thorough picture of 
the present functioning of United 
States business than has ever been 
available before, and one which could 
have been assembled by no private in- 
vestigating body. 

In some quarters it was held that 
in the 37 volumes of testimony and 
in the numerous monographs which 
are the end result of the Committee’s 
deliberations are to be found the blue- 
prints for the era of economic reform 
which will begin when the current 
world crisis has abated. 

Interesting was the reception of the 
report by the United States Senate, 
and the nature of the questions which 
Senator O’ Mahoney felt called upon 
to answer. It was evident that the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee has been smarting under the 
frequently-repeated charges that it 
was designed as a witch-hunt to em- 
barrass American business, and the 
less-frequently-heard opinion that the 
entire investigation was merely win- 
dow dressing for an attempt to dis- 
credit life insurance. The line taken 
in the questioning of Senator O’Ma- 
honey indicated that life insurance 
by no means bulked as large in the 
investigation as life insurance off- 
cials had convinced themselves it 
would. 

“When this study began, back in 
1938,” Senator O’ Mahoney explained, 
“it was commonly asserted by those 
who were commenting upon the pro- 
gram that the purpose of the study 
would be to harrass, abuse, and de- 
stroy free private enterprise. That 
statement was made in spite of the 
fact that in the message in which the 
President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt, had recommended this 
study he said that ‘generally over the 
field of industry and finance we must 
revive and strengthen competition if 
we wish to preserve and make work- 
able our traditional system of free 
enterprise.’ 

“T called the attention of the public 
to that declaration by the President 
when our public hearings began. I 
announced then, and on frequent oc- 
casions afterward, that it would be 
the purpose of the committee to as- 
semble the facts with respect to the 
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concentration of economic power and 
wealth which were evident to most 
observers of the national scene, and 
that this would be done without any 
‘witch-hunting’ or any desire to im- 
pede business. Our declarations were 
accepted as the declarations of a per- 
son who had his tongue in his cheek. 


“In the first public announcement 
I made at the time the hearings were 
opened I said that whether this study 
would be fruitful of benefit to society, 
or altogether futile, depended upon 
two factors — one, the manner in 
which it would be conducted; two, 
the manner in which it would be re- 
ceived by the public. Now, after al- 
most three years of study, I can say 
without fear that any person will 
contradict the statement, that the 
hearings were conducted in a fair and 
impartial manner.” 

“We did not capitalize the head- 
lines as we might have done. We 
did not seek to pillory witnesses as 
we might have done. We did not 
seek to obtain the sensational pub- 
licity which was quite possible in this 
study, but we have obtained a wider 
public notice than it seemed to me it 
would ever be possible to obtain when 
the study began. More than 230,000 
copies of these monographs and hear- 
ings have already been circulated 
throughout the United States. Uni- 
versities and high schools, business 
leaders, executives in the offices of 
big business, Government officials, 
members of Congress in the House 
and in the Senate, all are sending let- 
ters day by day to the office of the 
committee asking for copies of the 
reports. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments tells me that more of these 
documents have been sold over the 
counter, as it were, than of any other 
Government publication.” 

“We have attempted to give an op- 
portunity of expression to all who 
have in any way disagreed with any 
presentation that was made, and one 
of the monographs now on the press, 
which will be ready before long, will 
contain the statements prepared by 
various industrial groups in comment 
on or in answer to the statements 
which appear in the report. We have 
tried to go about this study in “The 
American Way.’ 

“For example take the insurance 
industry. The S.E.C. conducted a 
study of insurance, and presented for 
the committee, and the committee 
published, a report of the facts from 
the point of view of the S.E.C., de- 
veloped at the hearings and from the 
questionnaires which were circulated 
among businesses. That has been 
printed as Monograph No. 28. Cer- 
tain insurance companies took excep- 
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tion to some of the statements which 
were made in that monograph, and a 
group of them prepared their own 
statement, and that statement was 
printed in the record of the hearings. 
Another statement was made later — 
I received it only two weeks ago — 
commenting upon certain phases of 
Monograph No. 28, and the commit- 
tee has ordered that to be printed as 
Monograph No. 28-A, setting forth 
the point of view of the insurance 
companies themselves.” 

Senator Alexander Wiley of Wis- 
consin drew a denial from Senator 
()’ Mahoney when he inquired wheth- 
er it was contended that life insur- 
ance companies had gone beyond 
their authority in relation to invest- 
ments. 

“In other words,” Senator Wiley 
stated, “if a Federal charter were 
granted to a life insurance company 
we would have the same condition 
which now exists, unless investments 
were limited to the field where the 
premiums were obtained. The Sen- 
ator undoubtedly knows that perhaps 
that is one way of curtailing a great 
deal of concentration of wealth. For 
instance if an insurance company 
were to take out of the midwestern 
states many millions of dollars a year 
in premiums, it would be compelled 
under such a Federal statute to rein- 
vest that money in the commonwealths 
from which it was taken. 1 was won- 
dering if the Senator frou: Wyoming 
had any other suggestion as to how 
there could be a decentralization of 
that power in case Federal incorpo- 
ration were required of life insurance 
companies.” 

“No, the chairman of the commit- 
tee would not venture to make any 
suggestions along that line now,” 
Senator O’ Mahoney replied. “Let me 
say that the committee has not made 
any recommendations for Federal 
control or regulation of life insur- 
ance companies. Such suggestions 
were made, but the committee did not 
adopt them. The committee has made 
no recommendations, for example, 
with respect to the investment of in- 
surance company funds in so-called 
equity securities. The committee has 
avoided recommendations of that kind 
largely, I think, because it shared my 
view that such recommendations 
would divert attention from the cen- 
tral fact, which is that there must be 
cooperation among all the people, and 
among all our statesmen, whether 
they are in politics or in business, to 
solve this problem. 

“The committee did not feel that 
by bringing in a recommendation with 
respect to insurance we should ter- 
rify, as we would, great numbers of 
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policyholders with the belief that it 
was the intention by some subtle and 
back-roads route to take over the as- 
sets of the life insurance companies. 
That charge was made. It was made 
when the insurance study first started. 
The chairman of the committee stood 
upon the floor of the Senate and de- 
nied that there was any such purpose 
at any time. The report of the com- 
mittee carries out the statement which 
was made at the outset. But the re- 
port does show the tremendous con- 
centration of assets. 

“Let me call to the attention of the 
Senator that on December 31, 1938, 
the total assets of these life insur- 
ance companies which we _ studied 
amounted to approximately $27,650,- 
000,000. I said in a statement which 
I released at that time: ‘The magni- 
tude of these figures will be better 
understood when it is realized that 
these assets amount to more than 
85% of the total assets of all national 
banks ; that they are far in excess of 
the total savings in all state and na- 
tional commercial banks, and_ that 
they are greater by almost $10,000,- 
000,000 than the combined assets of 
all the savings banks and all the 
building and loan associations in the 
country.’ ” 

“Of course that picture shows one 
side,” Senator Wiley pointed out. 
“When we take into consideration 
that the assets referred to represent 
the investment of 70,000,000 policy- 
holders, then we have the other side, 
which shows that they have selected 
their own managers, and unless the 
managers are at fault, it seems to me 
the real issue is whether anything 
should or should not be done to in- 
terfere with the 70,000,000 policy- 
holders’ rights.” 

“Well, of course nothing should be 
done to interfere with their rights,” 
Senator ©’ Mahoney replied, “but in- 
surance executives have told me that 
they, like other business men, now are 
finding it difficult to sell their insur- 
ance policies, because so large a pro- 
portion of the people of the country 
are not economically free. Freedom, 
I will say to the Senator, is not only 
political freedom, it is economic free- 
dom. Economic freedom is the crux 
of this issue. It lies at the basis of 
the World War. It lies at the basis of 
our effort at national defense. Un- 
less we have the good sense and the 
power to protect the economic free- 
dom of the masses, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that political freedom 
is in danger.” 

Text of the final report and recom- 
mendations concerning insurance of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee : 





” HE Temporary National Eco- 

nomic Committee has made the 
most extensive study of life insurance 
since the well-known Armstrong in- 
vestigation conducted by Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes in 1906. 
During the intervening period since 
then, life insurance has grown to be 
one of the largest businesses in the 
United States. Its influence reaches 
out through the capital structure of 
enterprise and the millions of policy- 
holders whose savings are entrusted 
to its care until it can truly be char- 
acterized as a national enterprise of 
first importance. Consequently the 
findings of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in its prolonged 
deliberations will have a substantial 
influence on the development of a 
major American industry. 


“Life insurance business is regu- 
lated by the states. Our studies have 
disclosed conditions which lead to the 
following recommendations which are 
respectfully made for the considera- 
tion of the several States in which 
these companies are domiciled: 

1. Insurance commissioners should be 
appointed by a responsible executive (in 
all cases subject of course to confirmation 
by the proper State body) and their selec- 
tion should only be made with regard for 
the appointee’s experience and qualifica- 
tions. 

2. The tenure of office of the insurance 
commissioner should be increased substan- 
tially and insofar as possible competent 
commissioners should be continued in of- 
fice regardless of their political affiliation. 

3. The salaries of insurance commis- 
sioners should if possible be substantially 
increased. 

4. Insurance commissioners should not 
be obliged to undertake any duties other 
than the regulation and supervision of in- 
surance companies. 

5. There should be substantial increases 
in the budget for insurance departments 
of most States. 

6. The personnel of most insurance de- 
partments should be increased. The work 
of an insurance department should be un- 
dertaken only by full-time qualified em- 
ployees whose pay is sufficient to make 
them conscious of their responsibilities and 
free from insurance company or political 
influence. The employment of special out- 
side examiners should be discontinued. The 
development of a civil service in State in- 
surance departments is highly desirable. 
Companies should no longer be required to 
pay the salaries of examiners. If they 
must be charged for examination the nec- 
essary amount should either be collected 
by a lump-sum charge set in advance and 
paid by the company directly to the State 
treasury or preferably be collected through 
an appropriate State tax. 

7. State insurance supervisory officials 
should strengthen examination procedures 
particularly in respect to companies domi- 
ciled within their State. The desired im- 
provement would include more frequent 
examinations in some States, more compe- 
tent examiners, greater publicity to and 
full release of all examination reports, and 
the undertaking of examination which 
would give greater attention to the insur- 
ance operations as contrasted with the 
purely financial aspects of the business. 
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8.- Closer regulation and supervision of 
agency practices is required. Present laws 
for licensing agents are all too frequently 
administered purely as revenue measures. 
Agents should be required to show more 
adequate training, better prospects for fi- 
nancial success, and greater knowledge of 
the life insurance business. Furthermore, 
State supervisory officials should give 
more attention to such matters as company 
training courses, sales contests, compensa- 
tion arrangements, etc. 


9. The number of policy forms should 
be reduced, and greater attention given to 
establishing standardized policy forms or 
policy provisions acceptable in all States. 
The present confusion in this field is most 
undesirable. 


10. State supervisory officials should 
more closely scrutinize activities of off- 
cers and directors and generally make 
more thorough checks on the competence 
and activities of company managements. 


11. The life insurance business should 
be conducted upon a competitive basis, 
with emphasis on management efficiency 
rather than sales promotion. No _ inter- 
company agreements should be permitted 
the effect of which is to prevent any com- 
pany from developing actuarially sound 
service and sales techniques. 


12. A fundamental change in the con- 
duct of industrial insurance should occur. 
Otherwise, its eventual elimination may be 
necessary. The primary responsibility for 
the change lies with the companies issuing 
such insurance and the States which su- 
pervise them. 

“(Approved without objection. In 
addition to the above Commissioner 
Sumner T. Pike, of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, personally 
recommends a liberalization of invest- 
ment laws to permit life insurance 
companies to invest a relatively small 
percentage of their funds in common 
stock, which would stimulate health- 
ier financial structures and have a 
wholesome effect on the economy. 
Accordingly, he suggests that the re- 
spective States give consideration to 
liberalizing their laws in this direc- 
tion. ) 


“Without interjecting the Federal 
Government into the general field of 
insurance regulation, it is possible to 
utilize Federal powers in a direction 
which will strengthen State regula- 
tion and make it more effective. 
There are admittedly areas where 
State regulation is severely handi- 
capped by reason of the interstate 
character of the life insurance busi- 
ness. If forthright steps are not taken 
now to plug the gaps where State 
regulation cannot do an effective job 
and to prevent relaxations of regu- 
latory standards in several States 
such as have occurred in the past to 
the disadvantage of numerous policy- 
holders, State regulation may eventu- 
ally decay, and all-inclusive Federal 
control will be required. Accordingly : 


1. A Federal statute is recommended 
Preventing life insurance companies from 
using the mails, the radio, or other means 
or instrumentalities of interstate com- 
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merce to sell insurance in a State where 
they have not been lawfully admitted to 
do business. 


2. The National Bankruptcy Act should 
be amended to permit any State insurance 
commissioner to apply to the appropriate 
United States district court to bring about 
the liquidation or reorganization of a life 
insurance company. If a company should 
be adjudicated bankrupt, the designated 
Federal agency or its nominee should be 
appointed to act as conservator and ad- 
visor during the readjustment of the com- 
pany’s affairs. 


3. Officers and directors of insurance 
companies operating in more than one 
State should be prohibited by Federal 
statute from using their positions for im- 
proper personal gain either directly or in- 
directly. The statute should also declare 
life insurance officials not only in fact but 
in the eyes of the law trustees required to 
adhere to the strictest fiduciary standards, 
and appropriate civil and criminal penal- 
ties should be provided. 


4. It is recommended that an appropri- 
ate committee of Congress or some desig- 
nated agency of the Federal government 
be directed to conduct a thorough investi- 
gation of all forms of fire, casualty, and 
marine insurance. 


“Personal statement of Commis- 
sioner Sumner T. Pike, Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 


“T recommend the following : 


1. A designated Federal agency should 
be enabled to obtain adequate information 
concerning the operations of life insurance 
companies, so that it may assemble de- 
tailed reports and information which it 
would have authority to disseminate for 
the benefit of companies, policyholders, and 
State and national officials. This can be 
done without inconvenience or material ex- 
pense to the companies, and in a manner 
which will encourage a reappraisal and 
improvement of the present systems for 
life insurance accounting and reporting, 
which are admittedly inadequate in many 
respects. 


2. A designated Federal agency should 
be empowered, with the approval of the 
President, to prohibit insurance compa- 
nies from paying surrender values of the 
policy benefits during a limited period, not 
to exceed 90 days, or to place restrictions 
on such payments. This moratorium powcr 
should be exercised only in times of se- 
rious economic stress resulting in disloca- 
tions of the entire banking and financial 
structure. 


3. A designated Federal agency should 
be given reasonable and clearly defined 
visitorial powers over all interstate life in- 
surance companies, to the end that it may 
effectively coordinate and advise on insur- 
ance problems and assist States other than 
the State of domicile in the examination 
of interstate companies. 


4. An insurance Advisory Council, 
whose duties should be to advise the Con- 
gress and the appropriate State authori- 
ties, should be created to function in close 
cooperation with a designated Federal 
agency. The Council should consist of 
representatives of State insurance commis- 
sioners, company officials, policyholders, 
and a designated Federal agency. In ad- 
dition to its advisory duties, the council 
should be required to submit a written an- 
nual report to the Congress on the state 
of the insurance business, and to assist 
the States whenever possible in strength- 
ening their own regulatory activities. 
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U.S. Chamber Meeting 
Opens April 28th 


VIRTUALLY EVERY PHASE AND IN- 
TEREST OF BUSINESS — WITH HEAVY 
emphasis on national defense issues 
— will be discussed at the 29th an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States to be 
held in Washington, April 28 to 
May 1. Analyzed will be many sub- 
jects relating to natural resources, 
labor relations, foreign trade, trans- 
portation, consumer goods, supplies 
and prices, agriculture, insurance, 
federal fiscal policies and government 
regulation. 

The Chamber announces a heavy 
advance registration of delegates rep- 
resenting 1,600 affiliated Chambers of 
Commerce and Trade Associations. 
Directive heads of large and small 
businesses, they are scheduled to dis- 
cuss preparedness and the complex 
problems of foreign and domestic 
commerce arising from the emerg- 
ency. 

Among the prominent speakers 
listed in the preliminary program are 
Sir Gerald Campbell, British Minis- 
ter, who will address the meeting on 
“The World Today”; Secretary of 
Commerce Jesse H. Jones on “Ad- 
vancing America’s Business”; Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, Chief of the 
Staff, the War Department on “The 
Army”; Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations on “The 
Navy”; Donald M. Nelson, Director 
of Purchases, Office of Production 
Management on “Purchasing For De- 
fense”; Illinois Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks, and other equally prominent 
business and governmental authori- 
ties. A preface to the meeting’s pre- 
liminary program gives the over-all 
theme — “What’s Ahead For Amer- 
ica?’ Summing up the purpose of 
the meeting it says: 

“What of our fortunes in relation to the 
world situation? How can we best meet 
the great demands of the day — for pro- 


duction, for armament, for ships, for the 
normal needs of all our people. 


“The country has called upon American 
business to produce — to produce faster, 
with more ingenuity, and in greater quan- 
tities than has ever been done before. 
Business will be expected to accomplish 
all this while maintaining operations on 
an even keel, both during and after the 
present emergency. Business men have 
responded again, as in the past. There is 
no such as ‘impossible.’ 


“To take a look at the job ahead busi- 
ness men and the representatives of busi- 
ness organizations will discuss the what, 
where, when, why and how of the pro- 
gram for production; the Army, the Navy 
and our economic freedom; the days after 
the emergency has passed; and many 
other matters of importance in seeking 
the answer to the question, ‘What’s Ahead 
For America?’ New ideas will be ex- 
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plored from all angles. Out of it will 
come more closely united business efforts 
and more effective action. 

“Perhaps never in its history will the 
Chamber have held a more important 
meeting than this. Business men from 
every part of the country will be present 
in large numbers to get firsthand infor- 
mation on the national defense program — 
its progress to date, and their part in it. 
They will be seeking ways to minimize 
dislocations, to speed up production. They 
will consider what the future holds for 
our youth, our standard of living, and our 
treasured freedom. And they will con- 
sider, too, how they, as individuals and as 
members of business organizations, can 
best preserve our form of government and 
serve our national destiny in the great 
job ahead.” 

Adaptation of insurance services to 
meet the emergency needs of business 
during the preparedness period will 
be described by insurance authorities 
at the meeting. 

“New risks for business are in- 
curred through the defense program 
and international situation” the Cham- 
ber’s Insurance Department points 
out, “and insurance is prepared to 
offer financial protection against 
many of these risks.” 


Sabotage, riots and civil commo- 
tions, strikes and shipping hazards 
are included in the list of new busi- 
ness risks arising from the crisis, ac- 
cording to the statement. 

“Insurance — Its Relationship To 
National Security” keynotes a round- 
table discussion scheduled for Wed- 
nesday afternoon, April 30. Chair- 
man of the Insurance session will be 
Esmond Ewing, vice-president and 
secretary of the Travelers Fire In- 
surance Company, !lartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Among subjects to be analyzed at 
the session are “Comprehensive In- 
surance Coverages for Present-day 
Needs” by John L. Train, president 
of the Utica Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Utica, New York; “Life in- 
surance for Economic and Social 
Progress” by William J. Graham, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. Also to be dis- 
cussed is “Fire and Casualty Insur- 
ance in the Defense Program.” 

At the afternoon session on April 
28 bronze engraved plaques will be 
presented to winning cities and coun- 
ties in the 1940 Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste and Health Conservation Con- 
tests, conducted by the Chamber’s In- 
surance Department. J. H. R. Tima- 
nus, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 
Houses from Loss by Fire, and a 
former Chamber director, will pre- 
sent awards to the winners in the 
Fire Waste Contest. 
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Credit Men Set For 
Annual Meeting 


THE INSURANCE DIVISION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT 
Men which will hold its annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans on May 14 un- 
der the chairmanship of Don Camp- 
bell, Credit Manager of the America 
Fore Western Department, has an- 
nounced its program for the occasion. 
The Credit Men’s national conven- 
tion will also be held during that 
week. Convention headquarters will 
be the Monteleone Hotel. 

“Recent Insurance Developments 
and Their Effect on Credit,” the sub- 
ject of an address by J. M. Eaton, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, 
will open the meeting, following 
which B. J. Weldon of Dulaney, 
Johnston & Priest, Wichita, will tell 
of “Insurance Information Desired by 
the Midwest Credit Executives.” At 
the afternoon session E. B. Moran, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
secretary of the group, will give his 
report. Another speaker, yet to be 
selected, and the election of officers 
for the coming year will conclude the 
session. 

Officers of the Insurance Group 
are: D. C. Campbell, chairman; T. A. 
Fleming, National Board of Tire Un- 
derwriters, New York; Ambrose B. 


Kelly, American Mutual Alliance, 
Chicago; J. Dillard Hall, United 
States TVidelity & (Guarantee Co., 


3altimore; H. J. Lowry, Michigan 
Mutual Liability Company, Detroit, 
and G. H. McClure, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Company, Chicago, 
vice-chairmen. 
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Interesting Opinion on 
Expert Testimony 


AN INTERESTING INTERPRETATION 
AND RESTATEMENT OF THE RULES OF 
evidence governing the use of expert 
witnesses in trial proceedings has 
been set forth by the New York 
courts in their handling of Rosenfeld 
vs. The American Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New Jersey. 

In that case the plaintiff brought 
an action to recover on an all-risk 
policy for loss of a diamond from a 
ring owned by him. The chief issue 
at the trial arose from the conflicting 
contentions of the parties — the 
plaintiff claiming that loss of the 
stone resulted from accidental knock- 
ing of the ring against an iron lad- 
der, and the insurer-defendant assert- 
ing that markings on the setting 
showed that the diamond was forcibly 
extracted and that the claim, there- 
fore, was fraudulently made. 

At the trial of the case, over plain- 


tiff’s objection, the court permitted 
expert jewelers, testifying for the 
insurer, to point out markings on the 
setting and to express their opinion 
that such markings showed that the 
diamond was forced from the setting 
intentionally, and had not been 
knocked out by accident. 

In reviewing the trial court pro- 
ceedings, the appellate court held 
that the admission of this evidence 
to the jury was in error, and that 
plaintiff was entitled to a new trial. 
Descriptive facts, such as here, the 
existence or non-existence of mark- 
ings and scratches on the ring, the 
opinion holds, are properly pointed 
out by one whose expertly trained 
eyes would see what untrained eyes 
would miss. In some cases, even the 
conclusions which must be drawn 
from the existence or non-existence 
of descriptive facts in order that a 
judicial determination may be made, 
require a background of expert train- 
ing and experience. When this is 
true, it is proper to permit expert 
witnesses to testify not only to the 
descriptive facts which are evident 
to them, but also to express their 
conclusions drawn from the existence 
of such facts. 


However, the conclusion to be 
drawn from the existence of descrip- 
tive facts was strictly for the jury in 
this instance. Ordinary experience 
and intelligence, without the benefit 
of expert background and opinion, 
could function in determining from 
the facts presented whether the dia- 
mond was accidentally lost or inten- 
tionally removed from its setting. 
This being true, the expert opinion 
should not have been admitted to in- 
fluence the making of the decision, 
which was strictly the responsibility 
of the jury. 

eee 


Rules That Banks May Buy 
Mutual Coverage 


ASSISTANT ATTORNEY-GENERAL W. 
OWEN KELLER OF KENTUCKY IN A 
recent ruling held that banks legally 
may purchase insurance from mutual 
companies without violating the state 
law prohibiting a bank from enter- 
ing other kinds of business. 


In writing to State Deputy Bank- 
ing Commissioner Leonard C. Smith, 
Mr. Keller stated: 


“Tt is true that a policyholder in a mu- 
tual company is an insurer as well as an 
insured, but this does not necessarily giv 
to the policyholder — in this case the bank 


- the right to act in its corporate capa- 
city as a bank in directing the affairs of 
the insurance company. 

“Tt is difficult to see how any conflict 
could arise whereby the bank itself would 
be considered as acting as an insurance 
company.” 
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Kansas City and Dallas Tie 
In Traffic Safety Contest 


RAND award winners in the 
Ninth National Traffic Safety 
Contest conducted by the Na- 

tional Safety Council were Dallas, 
Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri. 
The two cities tied for top honors in 
the contest covering the calendar year 
1940 — the second time in history 
that there has been a deadlock for the 
grand award. 

For the best traffic accident rec- 
ord among states, Connecticut was 
awarded the grand prize. 

It is the second consecutive grand 
award for Kansas City, the first for 
Dallas and Connecticut. 

These three emerged victorious in 
competition with forty-eight states 
and 1,281 cities who participated 
in the contest. States were grouped 
geographically and cities by popu- 
lation. Contest rules provide that 
the national grand award shall go 
to the state and city which, in the 
opinion of the judges, come nearest 
to doing the most that could be 
done practicably for traffic safety. 

In making all awards, National 
Safety Council president, John Stil- 
well, pointed out that the judges 
took account of the differences in 
traffic conditions in various parts of 
the country. In announcing the 
awards he stated: 

“Kansas City and Dallas each did 
such an outstanding job last year that 
they were given a tie for the National 
Grand Award among all cities, as well 
as first place among cities of 250,000- 
500,000 population. 

“Each of these cities had a substan- 
tial reduction in traffic deaths from 
previous years as the result of an un- 
usually comprehensive safety program, 
in which the community safety council 
and other civic agencies cooperated 
closely with city officials. 

“Connecticut won the grand award 
among states because of its reduction in 
deaths, achieved in the face of a sub- 
stantial increase in travel, and because 
of the fine safety work of its State De- 
partments and organizations along all 


lines — engineering, enforcement and 
child and adult education.” 
States which won first place 


awards in their geographical divi- 
sions were: Connecticut in the East- 
ern, Oklahoma in the Southern, Min- 
nesota in the Mid-Western and Ore- 
gon in the Western. 

Washington, D. C., won first place 
among cities of 500,000 or more pop- 
ulation. Chattanooga, Tennessee, took 
top honors in the 100,000-250,000 
classification and Lakewood, Ohio, in 


the 50,000 — 100,000 bracket. Wa- 
tertown, New York, was the winner 
in the competition in the 25,000 — 
50-000 group. La Grange, Illinois, 
took first place in the 10,000 — 25,- 
000 classification. 

Because of the widespread public 
interest which is being aroused in the 
mechanics of traffic safety, the Na- 
tional Safety Council this year pre- 
sented a somewhat detailed analysis 
of the reasons why each of the states 
and municipalities accorded top hon- 
ors were chosen by the judges. 

In the case of the grand prize win- 
ner among the states — Connecticut 
— it was pointed out that it was one 
of the first to attack its traffic safety 
problem from a state angle, and one 
of the first to establish a highway 
safety commission. Connecticut cut 
its traffic deaths to 335 in 1940 from 
a total of 355 in 1939. On a mileage 
basis this was an 11 per cent reduc- 
tion from the previous year, and a 
19.1 per cent reduction from the aver- 
age of the three preceding years. 

Connecticut’s traffic engineer, who 
is on the staff of the Highway Com- 
mission, devoted all but a small por- 
tion of his time to engineering duties. 
Studies of 65 rural high-accident lo- 
cations were made, as were 1,943 ve- 
hicle volume counts and 28 studies 
of traffic light installations; estab- 
lished were 250 speed zones. The 
175 inspectors of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles spent 65 per cent of 
their time on vehicle inspection, 15 
per cent on driver license examina- 
tions, and 20 per cent on miscellane- 
ous duties. Of the 225-man state po- 
lice force 65 per cent of the time was 
devoted to traffic patrol and enforce- 
ment. Of the 5,921 arrests or sum- 
monses for traffic law violations, 5,317 
resulted in convictions. Scientific 
tests were employed in a large num- 
ber of suspected cases of intoxication. 
Of the 9,755 driver’s licenses taken 
away during the year, 1,600 followed 
intoxication charges. 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
motor vehicles in Connecticut were 
inspected during the year. More than 
50,000 new driver license applicants 
were examined ; all were given vision 
tests, quizzed on road rules, and re- 
quired to demonstrate driving ability. 

The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion published a course of study in 
traffic safety, the state law requiring 
that this subject be taught in the 
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schools, and credit courses in traffic 
safety were offered by the teachers’ 
colleges of the state. A public educa- 
tional program is also conducted by 
the Division of Safety Promotion in 
the Motor Vehicle Department. 


KLAHOMA, in winning first 

place in the southern group of 
states for the fourth straight year, 
again reduced its total of motor ve- 
hicle traffic deaths. From 638 in 1937 
the toll dropped to 518 in 1938, to 
492 in 1939, and to 486 in 1940. On 
a mileage basis there was a 17.8 per 
cent reduction in 1940 from the av- 
erage of the three preceding years, 
and the 1940 mileage rate was 9.7 as 
compared with the national average 
of 12.0. Of the 10,411 arrests and 
summonses for traffic law violation 
made or issued by the state’s 125- 
man highway patrol, 7,483 resulted 
in convictions. About 300 body-fluid 
tests were made in connection with 
intoxication cases. Examinations for 
driver’s licenses — which include 
knowledge of rules of the road, and 
vision and driving ability tests — 
totalled 114,000. Of 685 driver li- 
cense revocations 621 were for 
drunken driving. Traffic safety is 
taught in all Oklahoma schools, and 
a number of colleges have credit 
courses for training teachers in the 
subject. 

Minnesota had one serious traffic 
accident in which eleven persons 
were killed, but despite this catas- 
trophe the state won first place in the 
midwestern group of states for the 
second consecutive year, reducing its 
death rate 5 per cent from 1939 on a 
mileage basis, and cutting it 13.6 per 
cent below the average of the three 
preceding years. The state’s Highway 
Department Patrol was extraordina- 
rily efficient, 12,926 convictions hav- 
ing been secured as a result of 12,935 
arrests and summonses for traffic vio- 
lations. As in other states which won 
their competitions the percentage of 
license revocations for drunken driv- 
ing was high — of 2,266 licenses 
which were revoked 1,664 were re- 
voked for this reason. 


Oregon, winner in the western di- 
vision, reduced its motor vehicle 
death rate 9.3 per cent in 1940 on a 
mileage basis from the average for the 
three preceding years, and 3 per cent 
on a death rate basis from 1939. A 
total of 8,881 convictions were ob- 
tained from 8,930 arrests or sum- 
monses by the state police force. Of 
the 1,043 driving permits taken away 
during the year 978 were for drunken 
driving. An especially active public 
education program is conducted con- 
tinuously by the Secretary of State, 
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with much of the activity concentra- 
ted in the radio and newspaper fields. 
After having reduced its traffic 
deaths 53 per cent in 1939, Kansas 
City, Missouri, achieved another 25 
per cent reduction in 1940 to rank as 
co-winner with Dallas, Texas, of the 
championship in the city competition ; 
the two also tied for top honors in the 
class for cities having populations of 
between 250,000 — 500,000. Kansas 
City traffic deaths have dropped from 
69 in 1938 to 32 in 1939 to 24 in 1940. 
The work of a full-time traffic engi- 
neer is regarded as responsible in 
large part for Kansas City’s remark- 
able record, but stringent law en- 
forcement is considered a very large 
contributing factor. Of the 512 hit- 
and-run cases reported, for example, 
351 drivers were apprehended and 
200 convicted. There was not a single 
suspended sentence for parking or 
traffic law violation during the year, 
with even 4,638 pedestrians being 
convicted of traffic law violations. 


UTSTANDING 1940 claim to 

fame of Dallas was its record of 
going 144 days without a motor ve- 
hicle traffic death, the year’s best per- 
formance on a man-day basis. From 
June 1 to October 24 no person was 
killed in traffic by a motor vehicle, 
and there were two other deathless 
periods of 48 days each. Dallas ended 
the year with a 31 per cent reduction 
from the 1939 record, and there was 
a 38 per cent decrease from the av- 
erage of the three preceding years. 

Alert in apprehending hit-and-run 
drivers was Dallas’ police force, with 
297 such motorists caught out of a 
total of 356 cases reported. Of the 
297 no less than 283 were convicted. 
Pedestrian convictions for traffic vio- 
lations numbered 332. 

Washington, D. C., despite increas- 
ing traffic due to expanded govern- 
mental activities, ended 1940 with 
eight fewer traffic fatalities than in 
1939, giving it the lowest death rate 
on a population basis of the fourteen 
largest cities, and winning for it first 
place in the competition among cities 
of more than 500,000 population. 

Outstanding engineering, enforce- 
ment, and pedestrian programs were 
ascribed as the reasons for Washing- 
ton’s success in cutting traffic fatali- 
ties. Indicative of pedestrian control 
is the record of 1,181 pedestrians ar- 
rested for traffic violations, and of 
1,173 convictions. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee — winner 
in the 100,000 — 250,000 population 
group — reduced traffic deaths from 
16 in 1939 to 6 in 1940, a drop of 63 
per cent. Lakewood, Ohio, winner in 
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the 50,000 — 100,000 class, had only 
two traffic deaths in 1940 as against 
seven during 1939, a reduction of 
some 72 per cent. Watertown, New 
York, finished 1940 without a traffic 
fatality as compared with three in 
1939 to win first ranking in the 25,- 
000 — 50,000 class. La Grange, Illi- 
nois, winner in the 10,000 — 25,000 
population class, repeated in 1940 its 
1939 record of no traffic deaths. It 
was praised highly by the contest 
judges, who called attention to the 
fact that it is forced to contend with 
heavy metropolitan traffic because of 
its closeness to Chicago. 


Victory plaques were presented to 
the governors and mayors of the win- 
ning cities and states at an award 
dinner held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 21. 

Judges of the contest were: 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of the United States Public 
Roads Administration ; Paul G. Hoff- 
man, president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation and of the Stude- 
baker Corporation; Colonel John 
Stilwell, president of the National 
Safety Council and vice-president of 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., and Leslie J. Soren- 
son, Traffic Engineer of Chicago, and 
former president of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. 


In addition to awarding prizes to 
the cities and states named above, the 
judges awarded other states and cities 
prizes and honorable mentions and 
named a special honor roll of 141 
cities with populations between 5,000 
and 10,000 which went through 1940 
without a traffic death. 

These honor roll cities are: 


ARIZONA: Douglas, Nogales. 
ARKANSAS: Van Buren. CALI- 
FORNIA: Corona, Orange, Martinez, 
Montebello, Coronado, Santa Maria, Santa 
Paula, Pacific Grove COLORADO: 
Salida, Longmont. CONNECTICUT: 
Rockville, GEORGIA; Milledgeville, Col- 
lege Park, Cedartown. ILLINOIS: Clin- 
ton, Spring Valley, Savanna, Beardstown, 
Venice, Mount Carmel, Hoopeston, Naper- 
ville, River Forest, Peru, Glencoe, Gillespie, 
Belvidere, St. Charles, Madison. INDI- 
ANA: Bluffton, Sullivan, Mount Vernon, 
Warsaw, Rushville. IOWA: Red Oak, 
Cedar Falls, Charles City, Webster City, 
Shenandoah, Clarinda, Spencer. KANSAS: 
Liberal. KENTUCKY: Glasgow. MARY- 
LAND: Frostburg. MASSACHUSETTS: 
Foxborough, Bridgewater, Spencer. 
MICHIGAN : Mt. Pleasant, South Haven, 
Dowagiac, Petosky, Charlotte, MINN- 
ESOTA: Hastings, Columbia Heights. 
MISSOURI: Trenton, Chillicothe, Nevada. 
MONTANA: Bozeman, Lewistown. 
NEBRASKA: Fairbury, York, Alliance, 
Columbus. NEW JERSEY: Guttenberg, 
Paulsboro, Audubon, Manville, Prospect 
Park, Tenafly, Bogota, Princeton, Ventnor 
City. NEW MEXICO: Raton. NEW 
YORK: Larchmont, Bronxville, Nyack, 
Elmira Heights, Tupper Lake, Saranac 
Lake, Ilion. NORTH CAROLINA: Tar- 


boro, Canton. NORTH DAKOTA: 
Wahpeton, Devils Lake, Mandan. OHIO: 
Logan, Circleville, Mingo Junction, Maple 
Heights, Lockland. OKLAHOMA: Still- 
water, Clinton, Altus, Woodward, Henry- 
etta, E] Reno. OREGON: Corvallis, The 
Dalles: PENNSYLVANIA: Palmerton, 
Yeadon, Titusville, Blairsville, Nazareth, 
Brackenridge, Tarentum, Mechanicsburg, 
Middletown, Wilmerding, Monongahela, 
Ford City, Huntingdon, Greenville, Holli- 
daysburg, Tyrone, West View. SOUTH 
CAROLINA; Clinton, SOUTH DAKO- 
TA; Lead, TENNESSEE; Paris, Alcoa, 
Dyersburg, TEXAS; Lufkin, Goose Creek, 
Taylor, Mineral Wells, Brenham, UTAH; 
Tooele City, Price. WASHINGTON: 
Kelso, Anacortes. WEST VIRGINIA: 
Keyser, Welch, Wellsburg. WISCONSIN : 
Menomonie, Oconto, Fort Atkinson, Wau- 
pun, Rhinelander, Monroe. 





Special Libraries Association 
Announces Program 


THE PROGRAM FOR THE THIRTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
Special Libraries Association to be 
held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Connecticut, June 16-19, gives prom- 
ise of being one of the most interest- 
ing held in recent years. 

Laura A. Woodward of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company is president 
of the Association and a number of 
Insurance company librarians take an 
active interest in its work. 

Convention Chairman for the 1941 
meeting is Emily C. Coates of the 
Travelers, while Margaret Lloyd of 
the Retail Credit Company is Chair- 
man of the Discussion Conferences. 

The keynote address “S. L. A. 
Forward March,” which will open 
the four-day meeting will be given 
by Sir Angus Fletcher, British Lib- 
rary of Information, New York. This 
will be followed by two addresses: 
“The Present World Crisis” and 
“Research and Its Place in the World 
of Tomorrow.” A debate for and by 
business men on “Resolved, that a 
Library is a Necessary Asset” and an 
address “What is Freedom of the 
Press” are also slated for presenta- 
tion. 

The annual banquet which will be 
held on June 18 will have as its guest 
speaker Cornelia Stratton Parker. 
Dr. James L. McConaughy, presi- 
dent, Wesleyan University, will be 
the toastmaster. 

eee 


Casualty Actuarial Society 
To Meet at Hartford 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE 
BY RICHARD FONDILLER, SECRETARY- 
treasurer of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, that the Spring meeting of the 
Society will be held on May 16 at 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Full details as to the program of 
the meeting will be sent to all mem- 
bers about May 1. 
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W age-Hour Law Application 
To Insurance Discussed 


HAT it would be the part of 

wisdom for insurance compa- 

nies to consider a policy of ap- 
peasement toward the wage and hour 
division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in the matter of com- 
pliance with the Federal statute on 
the subject — an opinion advanced in 
a comprehensive address by assistant 
counsel Victor A. Lutnicki of the 
American Life Convention at the re- 
cent Chicago mid-year meeting of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies — is a contention 
which has occasioned considerable 
comment in insurance circles since 
that date. Prevailing insurance opin- 
ion for a long time was that the ap- 
plication of the Federal Wages and 
Hours Act to insurance companies 1s 
doubtful, upon the basis of the stand- 
ard reasoning that insurance is not 
interstate commerce and hence is not 
subject to Federal control. 

The question of the applicability of 
the law to insurance companies was 
widely raised for the first time some 
months ago in connection with the 
opposition of commercial and savings 
banks to having their employes in- 
cluded under the law; the argument 
there, too, was that bank employes 
are not engaged in commerce. A short 
time later wage and hour inspectors 
began to appear in insurance offices 
as an indication that a program of 
applying the Act to insurance car- 
riers was already under way. 

Mr. Lutnicki, in his address, as- 
serted that the wage and hour divi- 
sion has carefully considered the 
application of the Act to insurance 
companies, and has reached the con- 
clusion that their employes are cov- 
ered, such basic legal decisions as 
that of Paul v. Virginia notwithstand- 
ing. He recalled that the American 
Life Convention had made detailed 
inquiry into the division’s position at 
its Chicago office, and discussed ex- 
haustively the reply which was re- 
ceived. He pointed out that the wage 
and hour law applies only to em- 
ployes engaged in interstate commerce 
or in the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce. The wage and 
hour division contends, he said, that 
insofar as life insurance company 
employes are concerned coverage may 
be predicated upon the phraseology 
describing either type of activity. 

The position of the Federal govern- 
ment seems to be that the phrase 
“engaged in commerce” was intended 


to have a broad meaning, and the 
administrator takes the position that 
employes are covered who are en- 
gaged in work which is incidental to 
the flow of commodities, or the com- 
munication of information from one 
state to another, or are engaged in 
work connected with business trans- 
actions between several states, which 
require for their consummation the 
regular and continuous use of the 
instrumentalities of commerce. 

So far as “employes engaged in 
production of goods for commerce” is 
concerned the division holds that the 
term “goods” includes written and 
printed documents — such as insur- 
ance policies — and the term “pro- 
duced” is broadly defined in the Act 
as “produced, manufactured, handled, 
mined, or in any manner worked on 
in any state.” The conclusion is that 
the writing of insurance policies con- 
stitutes an operation performed in 
relation to “goods.” 

“The Administrator does not think 
there is enough breath left in the 
Paul v. Virginia decision to save in- 
surance companies from the Wage 
and Hour Act,” Mr. Lutnicki de- 
clared. “But I am not going to en- 
hance this way of thinking by reite- 
rating here his arguments on this 
score. Let me only draw attention to 
the fact that the last time this matter 
of the status of insurance companies 
was before the Supreme Court, two 
justices dissented from the conclu- 
sion of the majority that insurance 
was not commerce. Among those dis- 
senters was Chief Justice Hughes, 
who in comparison to his contempo- 
rary colleagues is presently regarded 
as one of the most conservative jus- 
tices now sitting on the Supreme 
Court bench. If it is to the older 
‘precedent-respecting’ justices that in- 
surance counsel must appeal in their 
defense of Paul v. Virginia, it might 
be to an unwilling champion that they 
would be trusting their banner.” 

The wage and hour division has 
set out another theory to take care 
of the situation which would follow 
an upholding of the case of Paul v. 
Virginia, which held that insurance is 
not commerce. This theory is that, 
while insurance may not be interstate 
commerce, the physical labor of writ- 
ing the policy and the handling of its 
transmission are processes affecting 
interstate commerce. To support the 
division’s jurisdiction on this basis, it 

was pointed out, it would not be nec- 
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essary to challenge the Paul v. Vir- 
ginia decision directly. Conceding that 
insurance is an intra-state matter, it 
is held to be the position of the divi- 
sion that employes are affecting in- 
terstate commerce when they handle 
policy forms and applications, docu- 
ments which are held to be “goods” 
within the meaning of the Act. 

Reference was made by Mr. Lut- 
nicki to the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the 
case of United States v. Darby Lum- 
ber Company. This touched upon the 
applicability of the fair labor stand- 
ards act to a business which previ- 
ously had regarded its operations as 
purely intra-state. The Supreme 
Court held : “Congress, having by the 
present act adopted the policy of ex- 
cluding from interstate commerce all 
goods produced for the commerce 
which do not conform to the specified 
labor standards, it may choose this 
means reasonably adopted to the at- 
tainment of the permitted end, even 
though they involve control of intra- 
state activities.” He pointed out as 
of significance the fact that the Su- 
preme Court had been careful to use 
the words “intra-state activities” 
rather than “intra-state commerce.” 

e e@ @® 


HE speaker held that under this 

theory it was necessary only for 
the wage and hour division to estab- 
lish that the activities of writing, is- 
suing, or selling insurance and any 
other occupation necessary in that 
connection is an activity affecting 
commerce. Then should the life in- 
surance companies attempt to show 
that the issuance of a policy to a pri- 
vate individual does not affect inter- 
state commerce, it might be possible 
for the, wage and hour division to 
change its position and contend that 
interstate commerce is _ affected 
through the investment activities of 
the insurance carriers. In the fire 
and casualty fields, Mr. Lutnicki as- 
serted, it would be difficult to deny 
that the availability or non-availability 
of insurance protection on an inter- 
state shipment of goods has an effect 
on the shipment of those goods. 

‘Few insurance counsel have been 
disposed to challenge the application 
of the Act on constitutional grounds,” 
Mr. Lutnicki asserted. “Of late the 
labor laws seem to be in high judicial 
favor. Why, then risk a direct test of 
Paul v. Virginia under such circum- 
stances. So long as this case stands 
the Congressional opponents of the 
exercise of Federal jurisdiction over 
the affairs of insurance companies 
will be better able to oppose and stem 
the tide of Federal insurance legisla- 
tion, that might very well follow the 
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TNEC investigation. Already there 
are two such legislative proposals 
pending in Washington, and although 
they are not direct products of the 
S.E.C. investigation of life insurance 
companies, like bills having been in- 
troduced on previous Occasions, it is 
interesting to note that they are di- 
rectly applicable to fire and casualty 
lines as well as to life companies. 

“What has been said so far with 
reference to the advisability of com- 
pliance with Federal law has been 
based on conjecture and hypothesis. 
By that I mean that whether or not 
Paul v. Virginia will be upheld is at 
best a guess. And until actually 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
jurisdiction over insurance companies 
based on ‘the affecting of commerce’ 
is but a theory. To be carefully dis- 
tinguished from these conjectural ar- 
guments is one that is a great deal 
more matter of fact — one that in- 
surance counsel are more likely to 
agree forces the conclusion that the 
best policy may be to comply with 
the Federal law. 

“As a result of numerous requests 
by state officials and labor representa- 
tives for suggestions relative to the 
adaptation of the Federal Act to state 
use the Secretary of Labor appointed 
a committee on State Wage and Hour 
legislation, composed of state labor 
law administrators and _representa- 
tives of organized labor. This com- 
mittee was to prepare, and did pre- 
pare, a model State Wage and Hour 
bill. This model bill has been intro- 
duced into many, if not all, of the 
state legislatures meeting this vear. 
It is known to have the strong sup- 
port of organized labor. In this meas- 
ure the minimum wage scale and the 
maximum hour limitations before ov- 
ertime is required are similar in some 
respects to those of the Federal law. 
Of particular interest to insurance 
companies is the fact that the model 
State law contains no exemption for 
outside salesmen and does not exempt 
administrative employes. Both of 
these classes of employment are ex- 
empt under the Federal law, and it 
goes without saying that many in- 
surance company employes qualify 
under these exemptions. Further, it 
is to be expected that in all states 
where this model bill succeeds of 
enactment, each successive legislature 
will take a hand in amending it so 
that, in the course of time, wage and 
hour limitations for intra-state busi- 
ness will vary from state to state. It 
may very well be that the time is not 
distant when insurance companies 
will be seeking to take advantage of 
the more liberal terms of the Federal 
act, rather than to escape them. 

“In any event it may be asked why 
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Paul v. Virginia should be risked 
when success in defending it might 
be awarded by subjection to the more 
stringent provisions of a state wage 
and hour law. If the decision that 
Mr. Paul lost to the state of Virginia 
is tested and found wanting, the pro- 
ponents of continued state supervision 
over insurance will lose their greatest 
champion. Without this champion 
there will be little to deter Congress 
from enacting a whole body of insur- 
ance legislation. 

“Under the circumstances I per- 
sonally think there is much to be said 
for appeasement. Federalism is at its 
height, and under the auspices of the 
rearmament emergency it will be 
further enhanced — hardly a propi- 
tious moment to argue states’ rights. 
Although it is not to be expected that 
the states will again enjoy the: share 
of the division of powers that was 
held to be their Constitutional due 

. is it unreasonable to expect that, 
some time in the future, states’ rights 
may not be at such low ebb? Sev- 
eral of the larger life insurance com- 
panies seem to be regarding the labor 
laws in this light. Whether or not they 
are just waiting for the tide to turn, 
or are inclined to feel that insurance 
may be held to be subject to Federal 
jurisdiction, or are more apprehen- 
sive of state labor legislation than 
Federal, is a matter | am not compe- 
tent to discuss.” 


Mr. Lutnicki held that in the case 
of an insurance company it might be 
possible so to extend jurisdiction that 
virtually every employe would be re- 
garded as coming under the provi- 
sions of the Wage and Hour <ct. 
The division already includes within 
the scope of the law a large number 
of employes who cannot be said to be 
serving immediately in commerce or 
in the production of goods for com- 
merce; it apparently is enough that 
they in any way aid or assist those 
who do serve in commerce, or are 
necessary to their proper functioning. 

There has as yet been no concerted 
drive to force compliance by insur- 
ance carriers with the wage-hour 
law’s provisions, possibly upon the 
theory that few major insurance or- 
ganizations pay wages so low or 
work hours so long as to be in viola- 
tion of the Act. Information is that 
investigation of insurance companies 
is being made only when an employe’s 
complaint has been filed. Until re- 
cently complaints against insurers had 
been allowed to pile up because the 
division had not then taken a stand 
upon the application of the law to 
insurance. In recent weeks orders 
have come from Washington to clear 
up all outstanding complaints. 


Changes in Excess Under- 
writers Management 


ANNOUNCEMENT WAS RECENTLY 
MADE THAT FRANK F. WINANS, 
chairman of Excess Underwriters of 
New York, will be the new president 
of Excess Insurance Company of 
America. It is reported that Mr. 
Winans’ election is the first step in a 
program looking toward the associa- 
tion of Excess Underwriters and Ex- 
cess Insurance Company in a joint 
operation, under the supervision of 
Joseph P. Gibson, Jr., president of 
Excess Underwriters. 

Excess Underwriters for many 
years has been United States Rein- 
surance manager of the Security Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Chicago. 

At the annual meeting of Excess 
Insurance Company, George L. Mal- 
lery, chairman of the Security Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, will be 
elected chairman of Excess Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Winans was president of Ex- 
cess Underwriters from 1935 to 1936, 
when he became chairman of the 
board. Previously, for a number of 
years, he had been vice-president of 
the National City Company at Chi- 
cago in charge of its Western divi- 
sion. Mr. Winans is a director of 
Wabash Screen Door Company, Chi- 
cago; W. LB. Conkey Company, Ham- 
mond, Indiana; and a trustee of the 
Wendell Foundation of New York 
City. 

Mr. Mallery was manager of the 
Security Mutual Casualty Company 
from the time of its organization in 
1913. In 1936 he was elected presi- 
dent, and on April 1 of, this year he 
became chairman of the board. Prior 
to the organization of the Security 
Mutual Casualty Company, he was 
manager of the claim department of 
the Employers Liability in Chicago, 
and later was manager of the casualty 
insurance department of Swift and 
Company. 

Mr. Gibson entered the employ of 
the Federal Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company of Boston upon his 
graduation from college. Later he 
was manager of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural \lutual Insurance Company, 
which he left to become manager of 
excess Underwriters in 1929, In 
1936 he was elected president of I¢x- 
cess Underwriters. 

Commenting on the new lineup, 
Mr. Gibson said, “This affiliation will 
broaden the facilities of Excess Un- 
derwriters and will make possible a 
number of economies in the operation 


of Excess Insurance Company.” 
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SAFETY — SERVICE — SAVINGS... 


earliest days of insurance those words have defined 


Since the 


the purposes of Mutual Fire and Casualty Com- 
panies . . . But never in all of these years have 
they taken on the significance that they assume 
today . . . Service that helps keep the wheels of 
production moving, Safety that assures prompt pay- 
ment of losses, Savings that release more money for 
other purposes, never have these been so important 


. Mutual Insurance is doing its part for National 


Defense ! ¥ ie 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 





Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 











Commandment 1I—Inspect 


Lumbermens record of forward strides in the field of 


safety engineering, of consistently high underwriting 
results, is due in large measure to the six command- 
ments which form the guiding precepts of every 
Lumbermens engineer. 


The first of these is—inspect. 


Inspect the plants, plant conditions, and actions of work- 
men, of compensation policyholders. Inspect the trucks 
and experience of drivers of fleet policyholders.Inspect 
the equipment of boiler and machinery policyholders. 


Then make helpful, constructive suggestions for im- 
provement to the owners in a helpful, construc- 
tive way. 


Because every accident involves uninsured loss to 
the policyholder (an estimated $35 in auto fleet 
cases), prudent employers and plant owners welcome 
the Lumbermens engineer’s suggestions. That co- 
operation helps to account for—and to insure— 
Lumbermens success with the six safety engineering 
commandments. 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


PHILADELPHIA: 12 South 12th Street 


BOSTON: 260 Trem~ ‘eet 
LOS ANGELES: Rives-Strong Building SAN FRANCISCO: R 


Home Office: Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 
Operating in New York as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casual* 


ny of Illinois 
SYRACUSE: Syracuse Building 
ng TORONTO: Concourse Building 


ATLANTA: 22 Marietta Street Building 














